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In Doctor Letheby’s report on the sanitary 
state of the city during the last quarter, the 
escape of the citizens from serious epidemic 
disease consequent upon the putrid fermenta- 
tion of the River Thames, is attributed to 
two causes, amongst others: First, the inky 
appearance of the stream arising from the 
fixation of the sulphuretted hydrogen by the 
iron of the clay, has been the salvation of the 
lives of thousands ; for, offensive as have 
been the vapours evolved from the river, 
they are as nothing in comparison with what 
they would have been if the much-abused 
clay from the lower shores of the river had 
| not seized the miasma in its chemical clutches, 

and imprisoned it in a solid and involatile 
form. As it is, however, the gases evolved 
from the water amount to about fifteen cubic 
inches per gallon, which forms a pretty 
considerable atmosphere of stinking vapour, 
when the whole contents of the Thames are 
calculated. Secondly, the resistance of the 
city to sickness, up to a recent date, may be 
partly owing to the unusual amount of OzonE 
in the air during the same period, which has 
exerted its beneficial influence by oxydising 
the organic poison. 

Most of my readers will be familiar with 
London clay, especially if they have ever 
visited the Regent’s Park ; ozone, however, is 
a comparative stranger, to whom many people 
may like to have a slight introduction. 

Monsieur Schcenbein, Professor of Chemis- 
try at Bile, the inventor of the expression 
ozone, at first considered it as an odorous 
opie emanating from a simple elementary 

ody. Subsequently, he regarded it as a 
compound of oxygen and hydrogen, Finally, 
his own discoveries, confirmed by the re- 
searches of Messieurs Marignac, De la Rive, 
Frémy, and E. Becquerel, proved that ozone 
is oxygen electrified. The singular properties 
of oxygen thus modified, which have gene- 
rally attracted the attention of chemists and 
natural philosophers, help to explain several 
natural phenomena of great importance. At 
the outset, ozone was mainly studied in a 
chemical point of view, and has given birth 
to results of great value. It has also occu- 
pied the thoughts of meteorologists and medi- 
cal men, who have sought to can its 
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presence in atmospheric air, and to discover 
its influence in the production of several dis- 
eases. But the difficulties offered by a new 
element of science discouraged many of its 
first investigators, and they for the most part 
gave up further research, in despair of ar- 
riving at any certain conclusion, At this 
conjuncture, the sources of ozone were sud- 
denly discovered. Monsieur Scoutteten, head 
physician of the Military Hospital at Metz 
and member of numerous European learned 
societies (who was the first to write a book 
on ozone, and to which book this article is 
greatly indebted for its matter) traced the 
new-found body in all its manifestations ; he 
watched its birth, he followed its increase, 
till it assumed an importance whose limits 
cannot yet be precisely fixed. 

Heneeforward, according to Monsieur 
Scoutteten’s views, ozone is no longer a mere 
chemical agent ; it is an instrument employed 
by Providence for the production of the 
grandest phenomena of nature. It is the 
agent who presides over the laws of atmo- 
spheric electricity, who explains the formation 
of aqueous meteors, the periodical and the 
diurnal oscillations of the barometer, the 
means of restoring to the atmosphere the 
oxygen destroyed by the respiration of 
animals, by natural oxydisation, and by com- 
bustion for the purposes of warmth, cookery, 
and grand industrial manufactures. 

Meteorology, that obscure and uncertain 
science which William Herschell compared 
toa romance composed of interesting episodes, 
is illuminated by unexpected lights; the 
globe is shown to be an immense laboratory 
wherein are effected powerful combinations 
(whose causes it is possible to comprehend 
and foresee), which prepare and accomplish 
the grand perturbations of the atmosphere. 
Science will no longer remain mute respecting 
the approaching terrors of fearful tempests 
like that which nearly destroyed a fleet in 
the Black Sea on the memorable fourteenth 
of November, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, raging so intensely and also so widely 
as to be felt simultaneously at Balaklava and 
at Paris. But, if such lofty anticipations ap- 
pear to savour rather of imagination than of 
cool reasoning, it is easy to limit ourselves 
to the lower range of the relations of ozone 
with animals and vegetables. There, also, we 
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shall find this: active power exercising its|but the shorter expression retained its 


influence on organised beings,. exciting life, 

rovoking maladies, and determining death. 
We shall find Chemistry demanding of ozone 
the secret of its combinations, with nascent 
oxygen; Medicine calling for experiments to 
render healthy, spots now infested. by pesti- 
lence, and seeking the cause of the most 
fearful epidemics, and entreating for remedies 
against those evils which) it is now power- 
less to subdue; lastly, Agriculture gladdened 


ground, having been already adopted by 
general usage. 

This» novel condition of oxygen will pro- 
bably be one day turned to account in the 
arts; for instance, in the fabrication of sul- 
phurie acid, without the aid of azotic acid, by 
forming the latter acid directly with moist 
sulphurous acid gas, Ozone is colourless, of 
a penetrating nauseabund. smell, and is the 
most powerful agent of oxydation known. 


by a ray of bright hope that the proper|It oxydises cold silver and mercury, when 
application of this protean agent may increase | both are moist; but if both the ozone and 
the fertility of our fields.and gardens. Such) the metal are dry, oxydation does not 
is the important = which the discoverers | take place. It has no action on pure water, 
of‘ozone believe that it is destined to play. | although if left in contact with it for several 
They find in it a new manifestation of the} hours, it is dissolved therein. Ozone rapidly 
infinite power of'the Creator of Worlds, who | destroys organic colouring matters, as well as 
with atoms and wheelwork of marvellous} ligneous and albuminous matters. Hence, it 
simplicity, produces effects whose majestic | has been suggested to combine it directly, by 
grandeur strikes the imagination with| compression with water, and so to obtain an 
astonishment, elevates the soul, and’ fills it) ozonised water, which might be useful in the 
with fervent admiration. bleaching of linen cloth, superseding muriatic 
About nineteen years since, Monsieur acid, which is particularly destructive of 
Scheenbein, the discoverer of gun-cotton | cellulose. Ozone forms chemical combina- | 
{which discovery was nevertheless perfectly | tions, of which chloric, bromic, and iodic acids | 
prepared by the labours of Monsieurs Bra-| are the results; it combines directly with 
connet and Pelouze) busying himself with | olefiant gas without being decomposed ; it 
the decomposition of water by the voltaic! destroys sulphuretted hydrogen. It is rapidly 
pile; was: struck by the: odour —— out by | absorbed by a great number of vegetable and | 
the gaseous fluid'so obtained: The following animal substances, such as albumine, caseine, | 
year, he wrote to Arago, that he had: been |fibrine, and blood. It quickly destroys all 
astonished at the perfect’ analogy existing| oxydable miasms, and is the most powerful | 


between the smell which is developed when/ disinfecting agent yet discovered. Happy 
ordinary electricity passes from the points of| indeed has it been for London, during the 


a conductor through the environing air, and 
that which is disengaged when water is de- 
composed by a voltaic current. At that 
date, Monsieur Schcenbein believed that the 
odorous principle was a simple elementary 
bedy, which he: named ozone, from the word 
ofwy, the present participle of the Greek verb, 
to-smell or to stink. He had not yet ascer- 
tained, though he strongly suspected, the 
presence of ozone in the atmosphere. The 
circumstance signalised' by Monsieur Schoen- 
bein had already been indicated by Van 
Marum, towards the end’ of the eighteenth 
century. He stated’ that oxygen, resting on 
plain water, was not affécted by electricity, 
except that it acquired’ a very strong smell, 
which seemed evidently to be the smell of 
the matter of electricity. The phenomenon 
itself had long been forgotten when Monsieur 
Scheenbein called attention to it. Monsieur 
Williamson: proved; before long, that ozone 
was not a simple element; that the decom- 
position of ozone produces water and oxygen, 
and‘ that it, consequently, is hydrogen im a 


state of oxydation superior to that of water ;|)enough to kill small animals. 


that'ozone produced by the battery, consists 
of suroxide of hydrogen, and. is. identical 
with ozone produced by the action of the air 
on moistened phosphorus. Subsequent ex- 
periments: proved’ beyond a doubt that ozone 
is nothing more than oxygen electrified. It 


was then proposed to adopt the latter title,| 


last month or two, that ozone has been plenti- 
ful in its vitiated atmosphere. 
On the other hand, it has been proved that | 
electrified oxygen is unfit for respiration— | 
that it produces suffocation.. This explains 
some of the accidents which occur after a | 
flash of lightning. It is known, in fact, that, 
in many cases, persons who have not been 
struck, have, nevertheless, been killed by the 
suspension of their vital powers through the 
presence of an atmosphere impregnated with | 
sulphiurous or phosphorous vapours, owing to | 
the sudden generation of an extra quantity 
of ozone. For the medical man and the | 
hysiologist, one of the most interesting facts | 
in the history of ozone is the action which | 
this subtle agent exerts ou theanimaleconomy.. | 
It excites the lungs, provokes cough, induces | 
suffocation, and becomes, when in excess, a | 
deleterious substance of sufficiently poisonous: 
energy to occasion death. The air, in ifs | 
normal state, contains one ten-thousandth 
part of ozone ; when the proportion is raised. | 
to one two-thousandth. part, it is powerft 
hat a 
mighty, unsuspected means of life or death | 
does the Ruler of the Universe thus hold in 
his hands! A sliglit increase, or diminution, | 
of an invisible fluid, is equivalent to the out 
pouring of His vials of wrath, or of His 
mercy overshadowing us with healing on i@ | 
wings. 





Charles Dickens.) 
Ozone is produced naturally in the atmo- 
sphere whenever an electric current, or a 
natural electric discharge takes place. This 
constitates atmospheric ozone. Chemical 
ozone is produced in our laboratories under 
conditions that are known and well-deter- 
mined. Sticks of phosphorus, a little less 
than half an inch thick, plunged half im air 
and half in water, ave the materials at. pre- 
sent employed to obtain artificialozone. In 
this operation, the vapour of the phosphorus 
combines with a portion of the atmospheric 
oxygen, and. so forms’ hypophosphorie acid, 
which is immediately dissolved in the water 


in the flask ; this chemical combination gives: 


rise toa disengagement of electricity, which 
acts on the rest. of the oxygen remaining in 


the air,fand the production of ozone is the: 


consequence. The properties acquired by 
electrisation appear to. belong to oxygen: only, 
and not to’ other gases, such as hydrogen or 
azote. If such shall. prove to be the fact, 
these properties may perhaps be derived from 
the luminous fluid. contained by this gas, and 
which may in seme sort be combined with it 
by electrisation. Oxygen is the only gas 
which. exhibits luminosity under compression 
in @ glass tube. Carbonic acid gives some 
trace of light, by the oxygen which it con- 
tains ; hydrogen, azote, and other gases, 
made to undergo compression, give no trace 
of light at all. 

Monsieur Scheenbein contrived to demon- 
strate the presence of ozone in the air, by 
means of a delicate reagent, namely paper 


impregnated with iodide of potassium and: 


starch, The prepared paper is cut into 
slips five inches long, and an inch and a half 


broad, and. is kept in a close: box, or in a 


bottle, in. the dark, till it is required to be 
used as.an ozonoscopic test. More than that, 
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accordingly, Two observations are made 
every four-and-twenty hours, one for the: 
and. one for the night. The first from six in 
the morning till six in the evening; the 
second, from six in the evening till six in the 
morning. By these imperfect tests it. has 
been already ascertained that ozone is formed 
more abundantly in the upper regions‘ of the 
atmosphere than in the lower strata; and 
that ozone diminishes in quantity, when the 
atmospherical conditions favour the. eseape 
of the electric fluid: The first of these facts 
helps us to explain some of the peculiar 
effects of mountain air. 

But, according to Monsieur 8; Clolz, iodised 
starched paper can no longer be trusted, as 
has hitherto been believed, as a certain re- 
agent of ozone; because: the said er, in 
the open air, is coloured by the azotie acid 
and other vapours existing in the atmosphere ; 
it is also tinged by the essential oils which 
evergreen trees and aromatic plants are con- 
tinually exhaling. In order, therefore; to 
judge of the sanitary condition of a place, as 
affected by the presence of ozone, it is requi-~ 
site to be cognisant of the precise and’ actual 
cause'of the coloration of the iodised' paper, 
as well as of the accessory circumstances 
which are likely to modify the sanitary state, 
This alone is sufficient to prove that the study 
of ozone has searcely advanced) beyond: its 
rudiments, and that great caution is indis- 
pensable before any certain physiological con~ 
clusions can be arrived at. 

Of the ozonometric papers: prepared on the 
Continent, the two best are those of Monsieur 
Schoenbein and of Monsieur Jame, cliemist 
and druggist. (pharmacien) of Versailles. 
Monsieur Schcenbein’s paper, compared with: 
itself, does not give identical results ; it is 
almost always full of large veins, like marble~ 


he has contrived: to measure the quantity of| paper, owing to the inferior quality’ of the 


ozone contained in the atmosphere at any 
given time, by comparing the coloration of 
the rape paper with coloured patterns 
carefully studied, and placed so as to form a 
graduated scale, The ozonometer given in 
Monsieur Seoutteten’s book consists of a 
chromatic scale of eleven degrees of different 


shades, hues, or tints of violet. Zero, or 0, is: 


white or undiscoloured paper, when no ozone 
is diseoverable in the air, Number one is 
lightest shade, number ten is the most intense ; 
the intermediate degrees are shades which 
vary in depth according as they approach or 
recede from the intensest tint. ‘lo find the 
degree in the ozonometric scale attained by the 
atmosphere at any time, a slip of prepared 
paper is suspended in a spot sheltered from 
the direct. rays: of the sun, and to which the 
open air has free. access, but removed: as far 


as possible from any cesspool, offensive drain, | 
or other source of gas which destroys ozone. | 


paper itself, and the hygrometric influence of 
the air. These veins: increase the difficulty 
of the observer’s ascertaining the place which. 
the paper, after being tinged by ozone, 
occupies in the chromatic scale, Different 
observers might make a mistake of several, 
degrees in the determination of this: position ; 
and, consequently, it is far from easy to 
make ai comparison of the results obtained by 
means of Sehesnbein’s) paper. Monsieur 
Jame’s paper is free from this objection ; it 
is more sensitive ; compared with itself, it is 
uniform: in its indications; its tint is very 
equal and even. Notwithstanding which, 
the determination of the quantity of ozone in 
the atmosphere by ascale of hues or tints’ is 
a regrettable source of error. In this par- 
ticular, ozonometry is still in its infancy, and 
can never arrive at its adult state until its 
data are obtainable independently of the 
observer's visual delicacy, The very same 


The slip is thus exposed for twelve hours, | person who has fixed the position of a shade 


after which it. is dipped in water. 
ration. assumed by the wetted paper is com- 
vared. with the seale, and the result registered 


The colo-| im the scale of colour during a moment of 


fatigue, will: raise or depress it a degree’ or 
two if he looks at it aguin after a few hours’ 
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repose. Observers should also be warned 
against the idea of as their own 
ozonometric papers and their own chromatic 
scales; all they can do, at present, is to 
select the paper which, to their individual 
eyes, affords the surest and the most easily 
comparable results. This mode of measure- 
ment must be accepted provisionally until 
chemists shall discover some re-agent of ozone 
which does not require the intervention of 
the eye, and which shall afford the means of 
imbibing or being acted upon by ozone with 
swiftness and certainty. 

As it is, the facts already known are ex- 
tremely curious and interesting. For in- 
stance, ozone is found to be absent from 
inhabited dwellings. Slips of ozonoscopic 

per have been kept in each of the wards 
of the military hospital of Metz, for twenty- 
four hours, for eight-and-forty, and even for 
several days, without affording the slightest 
trace of ozone, although every precaution had 
been taken to render the experiment per- 
fectly exact; while slips of the very same 
paper, hung outside the — of the 
establishment, gave seven, eight, and even 
ten degrees of the ozonometric scale. Similar 
experiments have been made at Versailles, 
by Dr. Bérigny, with the same results. It is 
impossible to avoid suspecting that a clue is 
thus given to the different effects upon the 
health produced by in-door exercise and out- 
door exercise, by town life and country life, 
by labour in a metropolitan workshop and 
labour in the open field . 

That ozone, either in excess or in deficit, 
in the atmosphere has an influence on the 
human constitution, is proved by several 
recorded observations, some of which date 
so far back as eighteen hundred and forty- 
five. In that year, Aarau, in Switzerland, 
was afflicted with cholera. Monsieur Wolf, 
the director of the Observatory at Berne, 
classed the days between the fifteenth of 
August and the fourteenth of October into 
three groups: those in which no case of death 
occurred, those in which there were only one 
or two, and those in which there were three 
and upwards. He found that the mean cor- 
respondence of the reactions of ozone through- 
out each of those groups of days was, for the 
first, second, and third-class days respectively, 
very nearly as the numbers six, five, and 
four. Monsieur Wolf thence concluded that 
the progress of cholera is, at least, extremely 
favoured by the diminution of ozone. It is 
only right to state, that other experiments 
have proved less conclusive. Thus, when the 
cholera was at Metz, some two years ago, 
ozone (or, its absence) was believed to have 
had something te do with the invasion of the 

idemic. Meteorological experiments rela- 
tive to the question were ordered by the 
Minister of War, but the results did not 
appear to confirm the current opinion. Never- 
theless, several new data were obtained, 
whieh are worth noticing, although they 
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have no reference to that special subject of 
inquiry. On one bank of the Seine more 
ozone is found during the night than during 
the day, while on the opposite bank it is 
exactly the contrary. In dry weather the 
atmosphere contains less ozone than when 
the sky is cloudy. This might have been 
presumed, & priori, as a consequence of the 
different electrical state of the air in the two 
cases. Thirdly, the variations of ozone follow 
very nearly the same course at Saint Cloud 
and at Versailles simultaneously. It is a 
curious question, whether ozone exists in the 
polar regions and in countries where tempests 
never occur. For the answer, we must wait 
awhile. Still we may guess that amidst the: 
arid sands of the Great Desert, where vege- 
tation is rare, ozone is scanty in quantity ; 
within the arctic and antarctic circles, we may 
presume, that the reverse takes place, because 
the waters of the polar seas would furnish an 
abundance of positive electricity. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-five, Monsieur 
Scheenbein observed at Berlin a great quan- 
tity of ozone in the atmosphere during an 
epidemic grippe, or influenza, which attacked 
all persons who were predisposed to pulmo- 
nary complaints. Dr. Boeckel noticed that 
malaria always occurs when the ozonoscope 
marks zero or the lowest possible degree, and 
that marsh-fevers rage most severely under: 
exactly the same circumstances. At Stras- 
bourg, the appearance of the cholera coin- 
cided with the absence of ozone, while the 
decrease of the epidemic was accompanied by 
thereturnofozone. These observationsseem to 
suggest the hypothesis, that marsh-fevers are 
due to miasms which have for their vehicle 
the proto-carbonate of hydrogen (the gas of 
the marshes), which is formed and disengaged 
during summer, as every one can see for 
himself by strolling through the localities, by 
the muddy and stagnant waters of marshes 
and ponds. Is the same vehicle likely to dis- 
tribute the poisonous germs or leaven of 
cholera and other epidemics? In that case, 
it is easy to conceive that the ozone, formed 
during a tempest by the electric discharges, 
combines instantly with this carbonated 
hydrogen, and therefore neutralises it. Con- 
sequently, the more intense is an epidemic, 
the less ozone would there be present in the 
air. It naturally follows that epidemic 
diseases would diminish after a thunderstorm, 
which, in popular language, clears the air, 
and, in our present state of knowledge, gene- 
rates ozone. By parity of reason, the same 
diseases would increase in intensity during 
hot, close, heavy weather, exactly as hap- 
pened in Paris on that fatal day of the 
summer of eighteen hundred and forty-nine, 
when the heat was oppressive and suffocating, 
and when such a number of victims sunk | 
beneath the pest. The great quantity of | 
ozone observed by Monsieur Schoenbein | 
during an epidemic influenza may be ex- | 
plained by the action of ozone in excess | 
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Almost every medicinal substance taken in 
excess becomes injurious. Just so, a super- 
abundance of ozone, acting immediately upon 
the mucous membranes as an agent of oxy- 
dation, would produce inflammation in the 


end. 

From these different observations, it would 
result that, in hospital wards or sick rooms 
occupied by cholera patients, sticks of phos- 

horus, half immersed in water, should be 
Kept exposed in open vessels ; the same pre- 
servative measure should also be adopted in 
every dwelling-house, in case of any visitation 
of cholera, in order to generate a perceptible 
and notable quantity of ozone in every in- 
habited place within the affected district. 

For the grand mass of the population, en- 
joying its usual state of health, their protec- 
tion from the sources of pestilence, after they 
have done all they can to protect themselves, 
must come from the grand operations of 
nature, as destined by Providence for that 
benevolent purpose. When lightning is pro- 
duced by the opposite electricities of two 
clouds, there is thunder ; that is, there is a 
loud noise occasioned by the vibration of the 
air which is cleft and shattered by the pas- 
sage of the electric fluid. When lightning is 
the result of the combination of the electricity 
of a cloud with the opposite electricity of 
bodies on the surface of the earth, the flash 
strikes the ground, or, in popular language, 
the thunderbolt falls, This phenomenon fre- 
quently happens ; and all those who have 
witnessed it at short distances nage 
speak of the odour which spreads itself 
around the stricken spot. Wafer, who was 
surgeon on board Dampier’s ship, relates that 
when he traversed the Isthmus of. Darien, 
the squalls which he encountered were ac- 
companied by lightning and by loud claps of 
thunder, and that then the air was infected 
with a sulphurous smell strong enough to 
choke respiration, especially in the midst of a 
wood. When the ship (the Montague) was 
struck by lightning, in seventeen hundred 
and ninety-four, there was such a strong 
smell that the vessel seemed to be nothing 
but a mass of smoking sulphur. The same 
comparisons were made when the packet, the 
New York, of five hundred tons, was twice 
struck by lightning on the nineteenth of 
April, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven. 

¢ Romas proved himself a more exact ob- 
server, when he compared the smell of light- 
ning to that given out by electric batteries. 
If any further doubt remained that the 
nauseous and penetrating odour of air tra- 
versed by lightning was owing to the forma- 
tion of ozone, it would be completely removed 
by the declaration of Monsieur Buchwalder, 
a Swiss engineer, whose functions often called 
him to the highest peaks of the Alps. One 
day he happened to be on the summit of the 
Senlis, near Appenzel, reposing together 
with his servant beneath a little tent pitched 
on the snow, when they were suddenly both 
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enveloped in a sheet of lightniug which was 
flashing about in all directions. The servant 
was killed on the spot, and immediately after- 
wards the tent was filled with a very strong 
and very peculiar smell. At a subsequent 
ae Monsieur Buchwalder paid a visit to 

onsieur Schoenbein, just as he was making 
experiments with ozone, whose odour then 
pervaded the laboratory. The chemist was 
not a little surprised to hear the engineer 
declare, that he perfectly recognised the 
odour as exactly the same which he had 
smelt in his tent on the summit of the 
Senlis. 

It is also found that ozone is manifested, in 
very decided quantity, over sheets of water, 
as might have been expected. At the sur- 
faces of contact of either still or running 
water with the earth there is a disengage- 
ment of electricity. The earth takes in a 
notable excess of negative electricity, and the 
water a corresponding excess of positive 
electricity. The same phenomenon occurs at 
the surface of seas and lakes, where the 
evaporation of water is always accompanied 
by a chemical disaggregation of the salts 
held in solution. We also know that aqueous 
surfaces disengage, especially under the in- 
fluence of light, a very notable quantity of 
oxygen. To comprehend the importance of 
the fact, it suffices to call to mind the vast 
extent of the oceans, lakes, and rivers, in 
comparison with the inferior area of dry land 
on our globe. Electricity and oxygen being 
thus thrown together in their nascent state, 
it is easy to understand the quantity of 
ozone that must be formed under such favour- 
able conditions, 

It is some consolation to know that these 
wide-spread and various sources of disinfec- 
tion do exist ; for, whether it be ozone from 
thunder-storms, whether ozone from gentler 
electric currents, or whether ozone from the 
surface of rivers and seas, it is quite clear 
that London will stand in need of a liberal 
(not an excessive) supply of ozone during the 
interval of time which will elapse between 
the publication of this paper and the effectual 
purification of the Thames. 


HOW JONES GOT THE ENGLISH 
VERSE-MEDAL, 


My name is Herbert Brown, and my call- 
ing and profession is that of a maker of 
poems ; however incredible it may appear to 
mere money-spinners and prosaic persons of 
al] sorts, I am perfectly convinced, that I was 
born for that express end and object, and any 
attempt at persuading me to the contrary 
will be thrown away. I don’t flatter myself 
that I am A bit of a poet; I don’t cousider 
that I have A very pretty talent for making 
verses ; I don’t amuse myself in my leisure 
hours with Culling a chaplet for my brows 
from Olympus’ top, and wooing the bashful 
muse; I cannot find words to express my 
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contempt for any such practices ; of all idiots 


the sentimental idiot 
abhorrent. 

I am accustomed to drink vast quantities 
of bitter beer during composition, and my 
favourite supper is toasted cheese with 
onions. I think Shakespeare was the greatest 
stunner who ever breathed, and [ am happy 
to believe that when he met the late Mr. 
Bowdler in Hades, he punched the head of 
him for presuming to meddle with his 
original text; that he gave him one for his 
nob for each impertinent and unnecessary 
elimination. I think it would have done Mr. 
Wordsworth all the good in the world to 
have got what Burns ealls fou at least 
once in every three weeks of his poetic 
career. I go in for Nature and high spirits. 
The thoughts which I think I am used to 
express as well as I am able, instead of 
ewploying every artifice to conceal them, and 
of playing a sort of graceful hide-and-seek 
with the unhappy reader. Do not suppose, 
when I say, that I despise the metaphysical 
and spasmodic poets, that I admire Byron ; 
because I don’t at all. But for-his frightful 
vice, he seems to me as whine and watery, 
and complainingly egotistic, as.any of them, 
and if he had chanced to have been bern an 
actor instead of a lord, we should never have 
heard the last of that smell of the footlights 
which pervades him. I go in for sunshine 
and freshair. However, in spite of his bad 
grammar, one does discover easily enough 
what Byron means. Thisis also'the case with 
the poetry of Herbert Brown, or I am much 
mistaken. I go in for Saxon and sense, and 
clearness of thought, and that is why I lost 
the Chancellor’s Medal for English Verse at 
the university; or rather, Jones is obscure, 
with all his glittering verbiage, and afflicts 
the veader with vertigo, and that—as you 
shall hear—is why he gained it. 

There is always a great competition for 
the English verse-prize. The classical men 
write for it, after the same style in which 
they do their Greek and Latin verses, 
with pretiy good metre, but with a great 
insufficiency of ideas. The mathematical 
men, too, are excited, in no small numbers, 
by the unnatural ambition, but most of them 
are stopped by the ‘first couplet, and subside 
into blank verse, which is looked upon by 
the examiners with great disfavour. All the 
idle literary and fast intellectual men are 
also candidates for the laurel, and they gain 
it, as may be expected, at least as often as 
any other class. It is almost the only 
university distinction which can be attained, 
as the classic phrase runs, without sweating 
for it, and your gin-punch-and-Shelley under- 
graduate is, to say truth, not much inclined 
to laborious application. Though there are 
perhaps in reality more competitors for this 
prize than any other, in appearance there are 
very few; scarcely any, where all must 
fail save one, will own to writing for it; and 


ing to me the most 
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many are downright ashamed of the impnta- 
tion of making poems (although they secretly 
pride themselves upon the fancied gift beyond 
measure) and so deny the soft impeachment, 
as being too soft to be confessed. I mever 
denied it. As soon as the subject—The 
Aurora Borealis—was given out, I imme- 
diately announced my intention of becoming 
a candidate ; and my friends (I say it to their 
eredit), who believed in me almost as much 
as I believed in myself, disseminated the 
information. Jones, too, to do him justice, 
was not wanting in self-confidence, although 
he pusillanimously declined to take my five 
dozen of bottled porter to two, which I had 
offered upon my chance against his. 

It was curious to remark how the Aurora 
Borealis pervaded university talk durin 
that term ; how the north pole thrust itself 
into general conversation, and the Esquimaux 
obtained a social footing in undergraduate 
circles, Tangent of John’s, a man who was 
spoken of as an embryo Smith's prizeman, 
but who was not a good hand at rhyming, 
went about complaining to his friends that 
he could mot get anything to chime with 
walrus; his poem, he said, was perfect, 
except in this one particular, which was, 
however, of the greatest importance, ‘because 
he had caused his hero to be attacked by | 
that Arctic monster. J supplied him with | 
this couplet : 


Storm and iceberg, bear and walrus, 
Conibined to make his prospects dol’rous ; 


for which he thanked me heartily, and stuck 
it amongst his heroic verses, just as it was. 

Now, the examiners for the English verse | 
prize were three. 

One. The Vice-Chancellor for that year, 
who was not thought very highly of as an 
intellectual person, but who made up in 
obstinacy for what he wanted in wits, and 
was therefore highly respected and seldom 
opposed. 

‘wo. A mathematical professor, who owas 
accustomed to amuse himself in leisure 
moments with making artificial suns, as 
good, and almost as large, as the real one; 
and whose modesty was such as to have once 
caused him ‘to observe, that he was not a 
conceited man by any means, but still that 
he knew everything (if he were not mistaken), 
exeept how to play on the violin. 

Three. A classical professor, who had passed 
five and thirty years of ‘his life in the study 
of the Greék particles, and who maintained 
with pride, that he had not mastered their 
astonishing subtlety of meaning even yet. 

The Vice was not only incompetent to 
write what was worth reading (although he 
had written a good deal in his time), but 
also what could be read at all, Gis hand- 
writing was the wanderings of a centipede 
who had just escaped from the ink-pot, and 
had crawled and sprawled over the ne 
It was therefore arranged that he, who ‘had 
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the privilege of reading the poems first, should’ the g's of No. Two'he at once concluded that 
signify his approbation or disapproval by one Jones must needs be ‘the man for ‘the chan- 


simple letter, G for good, or 


for bad, and cellor’s medal; while his own inability ‘to 


not ‘venture upon giving a written opinion. understand ‘him he set down to the same 


He then impressed upon his two coa 


utors| cause which rendered himself incapable of 


the necessity of their being impartial, and | grappling with anything else—the particles: 


quite independent of his opinion, in such a 


his g was accordingly inscribed opposite ‘to 


manner, that they both retired from the pre- | the others, making ‘an urray of approbation 
sence secretly determined to agree with his| triply strong for the fortunate Jones. That 


high mightiness at all hazards. 

This may seem a little hard upon the two 

rofessors ; but, if I spoke of them as strictly 
Lasest, it must be at the expense of their 
wisdom,—and where are the professors who 
would not rather be accounted wise than 
held immaculate? It is also impossible for 
me to forget, that it was these two misguided 
men who did in fact award the chaneellor’s 
medal to Jones, 

All the manuscripts arrived at the ap- 
pointed time at the Vice-Chancellor’s, neatly 
folded up and sealed, each with its motto, as 
though it were a pastrycook’s kiss: three- 
and-forty Palmam-qui-meruit-ferats, and 
thirteen quotations culled from the Latin 
grammar, besides all the beautifully appro- 
priate superscriptions of the classical men, 
whose poetic merits upon these occasions are 
a good deal concentrated in the mottos. The 
Vice-Chancellor must have had a very fearful 
time of it for the next three nights, if he 
really did read those various effusions ; 
they do say he got his butler to help him; 
but the thing occurred long since, and it is 
well to let bygones be bygones, If he really 
did read them, I repeat, it is a wonder he 
did not die of Aurora Borealis, However, 
he finished his work at last somehow or 
other, and sent the terrible epics on (by cart) 
to No, Two, 

Now, the mathematical professor was a 
mistaken man in being so convinced that he 
knew everything, except how to play on the 
violin, He knew nothing whatever about 
poetry, To him, as to a certain brother pro- 
fessor before him, it was all assertion without 
one word of proof. When he came to the 
manuscript marked g he opened it, with his 
mind half made up already. Although the 
dazzling no-meaningness of the author greatly 
puzzled him,—and how that Aurora Borealis 
did flash about Jones’s poem !—yet, seeing 
within as without, the g g g oecurring where 
the verses were, to him, even more incompre- 
hensible than elsewhere, he quietly put his 
& & & Opposite to the same places, deem- 
ing that the things, perhaps, were what 
people called poetic ideas, although with 
scorn in his mind. 

There were no g’s, I am truly happy to 
say, about Herbert Brown’s manuscript. 

_ No. Three on getting the cartful of epics 
in his turn, divorced his mind with pain 
from the Greek particles to give them his 
best attention, which, under the circum- 
stances, was not very good ; and, coming 
upon the Vice-Chancellor’s g’s, endorsed with 


| 


spasmodic and slightly incoherent young man, 

therefore, obtained the medal, a recited in 

the senate-house to a brilliant audience of 

wondering, but fashionably attired ladies, his 
anegyric upon the northern lights; and 
erbert Brown was'nowhere. 

When, however, the three examiners met 
at some social entertainment shortly after- 
wards and the bonds of ‘official reserve had 
got relaxed, the ‘following conversation 
arose ; 

“Why,” said the Vice-Chancellor to No. 
Three, “did you and your brother professor 
there, put a g opposite to that insane epic of 
Mr. Jones’s?” 

No. Three, who was as usual among the par- 
ticles, had to disentangle himself before he 
could reply ; so ‘No. Two anticipated him. 

“Why, you put a g yourself, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, you know you did.” 

“A g, sir? Pooh, sir,” responded that dig- 
nitary, ina contemptuous tone, “I though 
it sheer madness. I put aq, sir—a q for 
query ; meaning that I could not for the life 
of me understand what the young man 
meant.” 

And that was how Jones got the English 
verse-medal, 
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“ Pierre went on pretending to read, but 
in reality listening with acute tension of ear 
to every little sound, His perceptions be- 
came so sensitive in this respect that he was 
unable to measure time, every moment had 
seemed so full of noises, from the beating of 
his heart up to the roll of the heavy carts in 
the distance. He wondered whether Vir- 
ginie would have been able to reach the 
place of rendezvous, and yet he was unable 
to compute the passage of minutes, His 
mother slept soundly: that was well. By 
this time Virginie must have met the ‘ faithful 
cousin ;’ if, indeed, Morin had not made his 
appearance. 

“ At length he felt as if he could no longer 
sit still, awaiting the issue, but must run out 
and see what course events had taken. In 
vain his mother, half-rousing herself, called 
after him to ask whither he was going ; he 
was already out of hearing before she had 
ended her sentence, and he ran on until 
stopped by the sight of Mademoiselle Cannes 
walking along at so swift a pace that it was 
almost a run; while at her side, resolutely 
keeping by her, Morin was striding abreast. 
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Pierre had just turned the corner of the 
street, when he came upon them. Virginie 
would have passed him without recognising 
him, she was in such passionate agitation, 
but for Morin’s gesture, by which he would 
fain have kept Pierre from interrupting 
them. Then, when Virginie saw the lad, she 
caught at his arm, and thanked God, as if in 
that boy of twelve or fourteen she held a 
protector. Pierre felt her tremble from head 
to foot, and was afraid lest she would fall, 
there where she stood, in the hard rough 
street. 

“¢ Begone, Pierre !’ said Morin. 

“*T cannot,’ replied Pierre, who indeed | 
was held firmly by Virginie. ‘ Besides, I 
won't,’ he added. ‘ Who has been frightening 
Mademoiselle in this way ?’ asked he, very 
much inclined to brave his cousin at all 
hazards, 

“*¢ Mademoiselle is not accustomed to walk 
in the streets alone,’ said Morin, sulkily. | 
‘She came upon a crowd attracted by the} 
arrest of an aristocrat, and their cries alarmed 
her. I offered to take charge of her home. 
Mademoiselle should not walk in these streets 
alone. We are not like the cold-blooded 
people of the Faubourg Saint Germain.’ 

“ Virginie did not speak. Pierre doubted 
if she heard a word of what they were 
saying. She leant upon him more and more 
heavily. 

“* Will Mademoiselle condescend to take 
my arm?’ said Morin, with sulky, and yet 
humble, uncouthness. I dare say he would 
have given worlds if he might have had that 
little meal within his arm ; but, though she 
still kept silence, she shuddered up away 
from him, as you sbrink from touching a 
toad. He had said something to her during 
that walk, you may be sure, which had made 
her loathe him. He marked and understood 
the gesture. He held himself aloof while 
Pierre gave her all the assistance he could in 
their slow progress homewards. But Morin 
accompanied her all the same. He had 
played too desperate a game to be baulked 
now. He had given information against the 
ci-devant Marquis de Créquy, as a returned 
emigré, to be met with at such a time, in 
such a place. Morin had hoped that all sign 
of the arrest would have been cleared away 
before Virginie reached the spot—so swiftly 
‘were terrible deeds done in those days. But 
‘Clément defended himself desperately : Vir- 
ginie was punctual to a second ; and, though 
the wounded man was borne off to the 
Abbaye amid a crowd of the unsympathising 
jeerers who mingled with the armed officials 
of the Directory, Morin feared lest Virginie | 
had recognised him; and he would have) 
preferred that she should have thought that 
the faithful cousin was faithless, than that 
she should have seen him in bloody danger 
on her account. I suppose he thought that, 
if Virginie never saw or heard more of) 
him her imagination would not dwell on 
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his simple disappearance, as it would do if 
she knew what he was suffering for her sake, 

“At any rate, Pierre saw that his cousin 
was deeply mortified by the whole tenor of 
his behaviour during their walk home. When 
they arrived at Madame Babette’s, Virginie 
fell fainting on the floor; her strength had 
but just sufficed for this exertion of reaching 
the shelter of the house. Her first sign of 
restoring consciousness consisted in avoid- 
ance of Morin. He had been most assiduous 
in his efforts to bring her round; quite 
tender in his way, Pierre said; and this 
marked, instinctive repugnance to him evi- 
dently gave him extreme pain. I suppose 
Frenchmen are more demonstrative than we 
are; for Pierre declared that he saw his 
cousin’s eyes fill with tears, as she shrank 
away from his touch, if he tried to arrange 
the shawl they had laid under her head like a 
pillow, or as she shut her eyes when he 
paszed before her. Madame Babette was 
urgent with her to go and lie down on the 
bed in the inner room ; but it was some time 
ee she was strong enough to rise and do 
this, 

“When Madame Babette returned from 
arranging the girl comfortably, the three 
relations sate down in silence; a silence 
which Pierre thought would never be broken. 
He wanted his mother to ask his cousin what 
had happened. But Madame Babette was 
afraid of her nephew, and thought it more 
discreet to wait for such crumbs of intelli- 
gence as he might think fit to throw at her. 
But, after she had twice reported Virginie to 
be asleep, without a word being uttered in 
reply to her whispers by either of her com- 
panions, Morin’s powers of self-containment 
gave way. 

“<Tt is hard!’ he said. 

“¢ What is hard?’ asked Madame Ba- 
bette, after she had paused for a time, to 
enable him to add to, or to finish, his sen- 
tence, if he pleased. 

“¢ Tt is hard for a man to love a woman as 
I do,’ he went on. ‘I did not seek to love 
her, it came upon me before I was aware— 
before I had ever thought about it at all, I 
loved her better than all the world beside. 
All my life before I knew her seems a dull 
blank. I neither know nor care for what I 
did before then. And now there are just 
two lives before me. Either I have her, or I 
have not, That is all: but that is everything. 
And what can I do to make her have me? 
Tell me, aunt,’ and he caught at Madame 
Babette’s arm, and gave it so sharp a shake, 
that she half screamed out, Pierre said, and 
evidently grew alarmed at her nephew's 
excitement. 

“‘Hush, Victor!’ said she. ‘There are 
other women in the world, if this one will 
not have you.’ 

“*None other for me,’ he said, sinking 
back as if hopeless, ‘Iam plain and coarse, | 
not one of the scented darlings of the aristo- | 
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erats. Say that I am ugly, brutish; I did! 
not make myself so, any more than I made, 
myself love her. It is my fate. But am I} 
to submit to the consequences of my fate 
without a struggle? Not I. As strong as 
my love is, so strong is my will, It can be 
no stronger,’ continued he, gloomily. ‘ Aunt 
Babette, you must help me—you must make 
her love me.’ He was so fierce here, that 
Pierre said he did not wonder that his mother 
was frightened. 

“¢T, Victor!’ she exclaimed. ‘I make her 
love you! How canI? Ask me to speak 
for you to Mademoiselle Didot, or to Made- 
moisellé Cauchois even, or to such as they, 
and I’ll do it, and welcome. But to Made-! 
moiselle de Créquy, why you don’t know the 
difference! Those people—the old nobility, 
I mean—why they don’t know a man from a 
dog, out of their own rank ! And no wonder, 
for the young gentlemen of quality are treated 
differently to us from their very birth. If 
she had you to-morrow, you would be miser- 
able. Let me alone for knowing the aris- 
tocracy. I have not been a concierge to a 
duke and three counts for nothing. I tell 
you, all your ways are different to her ways.’ 

“*T would change my ways, as you call 
them,’ 

“*Be reasonable, Victor.’ 

“*No, I will not be reasonable, if by that 
you mean giving her up. I tell you two 


lives are before me; one with her, one with- 


out her. But the latter will be but a short 
career for both of us. You said, aunt, that | 
the talk went in the conciergerie of her 
father’s hotel, that she would have nothing 
to do with this cousin whom I put out of the 
way to-day 7?” 

“*So the servants said. How could I 
know? All I know is, that he left off coming 
to our hotel, and that at one time before then 
he had never been two days absent.’ 

“*So much the better for him, He suffers 
now for having come between me and my 
object—in trying to take her away out of 
my sight. Take you warning, Pierre! I 
did not like your meddling to-night” And 
80 he went off, leaving Madame Babette 
rocking herself backwards and forwards, in 
all the depression of spirits a upon 
the reaction after the brandy, and upon her | 
knowledge of her nephew’s threatened pur- 
pose combined. 

“In telling you most of this, I have simply | 
repeated Pierre’s account, which I wrote) 
down at the time. But here what he had to 
say came to a sudden break; for the next| 
morning, whenMadame Babette rose, Virginie | 
Was missing, and it was some time before | 
either she, or Pierre, or Morin, could get the 
slightest clue to the missing girl. 

“ And now I must take up the story as it 
was told to the Intendant Fiéchier by the | 
old gardener Jacques, with whom Clément 








had been lodging on his first arrival in Paris. 
The old man could not, I dare say, remember | 
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half as much of what had happened as Pierre 
did ; the former had the dulled memory of age, 
while Pierre had evidently thought over the 
whole series of events as a story—as a play, 
if one may call it so—during the solitary 
hours in his after-life, wherever they were 
ssed, whether in lonely camp watches, or 
in the foreign prison where he had to dr 
out many years, Clément had, as I said, 
returned to the gardener’s garret after he 
had been dismissed from the Hétel Dugues- 
clin. There were several reasons for his 
thus doubling back. One was, that he put 
nearly the whole breadth of Paris between 
him and an enemy ; though why Morin was 
an enemy, and to what extent he carried his 
dislike or hatred, Clément could not tell of 
course, The next reason for returning to 
Jacques was, no doubt, the conviction that, 
in multiplying his residences, he multiplied 
the chances against his being suspected and 
recognised. And then, again, the old man’ 
was in his secret, and his ally, although per- 
haps but afeeblekind of one. It was through 
Jacques that the plan of communication, by 
means of a nosegay of pinks, had been de- 
vised ; and it was oun who procured him 
the last disguise that Clément was to use in 
Paris—as he hoped and trusted. It was that 
of a respectable shopkeeper of no particular 
class ; a dress that would have seemed per- 
fectly suitable to the young man who would 
naturally have worn it ; and yet, as Clément 
put it on, and adjusted it—giving it a sort of 
finish and elegance which I always noticed 


‘about his appearance, and which I believed 


was innate in the wearer—I have no doubt it 
seemed like the.usual apparel of a gentleman. 
No coarseness of texture, nor clumsiness of 
cut, gould disguise the nobleman of thirty 
descents, it appeared; for immediately on 
arriving at the place of rendezvous, he was 
recognised by the men placed there on 
Morin’s information to seize him. Jacques, 
following at a little distance, with a bundle 
under his arm containing articles of feminine 
disguise for Virginie, saw four men attempt 
Clément’s arrest—saw him, quick as lightning, 
draw a sword hitherto concealed in a clums 

stick—saw his agile figure spring to his guard, 
—and saw him defend himself with the 
rapidity and art of a man skilled in 
arms. But what good did it do? as Jacques 
piteously used to ask, Monsieur Fiéchier 
told me. A great blow from a heavy club on 
the sword-arm of Monsieur de Créquy laid 
it helpless and immoveable by his side, 
Jacques always thought that that blow came 
from one of the spectators, who by this time 
had collected round the scene of the affray. 
The next instant, his master,—his little 
marquis — was down among the feet of 
the crowd, and though he was up again 
before he had received much damage—so * 
active and light was my poor Clément—it 
was not before the old gardener had hobbled 
forwards, and, with many an old-fashioned 
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oath and curse, proclaimed himself a partizan 
of the losing side—a follower of a ci-devant 
aristocrat. It was rar enough. He re- 
eeived one or two good blows, which were, in 
fact, aimed at his master ; and then, almost 
before he was aware, he found his arms 
pinioned behind him with a woman’s garter, 
which one of the viragos in the crowd had 
made no scruple of pulling off in public, as 
soon as she heard for what purpose it was 
wanted. Poor Jacques was stunned and un- 


happy,—his master was out of sight, on) 
before ; and the old gardener scarce knew | 


whither they were taking him. His head 
ached from the blows:'which had fallen — 
it, it was growing dark,—June day though it 
was,—and when first he: seems to have be- 


oome exactly aware of what had happened to 


him, it was when he was turned into one of 


the larger rooms of the Abbaye, in which all | 


were put who had no other allotted place 
‘ wherein to sleep. One or two iron lamps 
hung from the ceiling by chains, giving a dim 
light for a little circle. Jacques stumbled 
forwards over a sleeping body lying on the 
ground, The sleeper wakened up enough to 
complain ; and the apology of the old man in 
reply caught the ear of his master, who, 
until this time, could hardly have been 
aware of the straite and difficulties of his 
faithful Jacques. And there they sate,— 
against a illar, the livelong night, holding 
each other's hands, and each restraining ex- 
pressions of pain, for fear of adding to the 
other’s distress. That night made them 
intimate friends, in spite of the difference of 
age and rank, The disappointed hopes, the 
acute suffering of the present, the apprehen- 
sions of the future, e them seek solace in 
talking of the past. Monsieur de Créquy 
and the gardener found themselves disput- 
ing with interest. in which chimney of the 
stack the starling used to build,—the starling 
whose’ nest Clément sent to Urian, you 
remember,—and discussing the merits of 
different espalier-pears which grew, and may 
row still, in the old garden of the Hétel de 

réquy. Towards morning both fell asleep. 
The old man wakened first. His frame was 
deadened to suffering, I suppose, for he felt 
relieved of his pain ; but Clément moaned 
and cried in feverish slumber. His broken 
arm was beginning to inflame his blood. He 
was, besides, much injured by some kicks 
from the crowd as he fell, As the old man 
looked sadly on the white, baked lips, and 
the flushed cheeks, all contorted with suffer- 
ing even in his sleep, Clément gave a sharp 
cry, which disturbed his miserable neigh- 
bours, all slumbering around in uneasy atti- 
tudes. They bade him be silent with curses ; 
and then turning round, tried again to forget 
their own misery in sleep. For you see, the 
bloodthirsty canaille had not been sated with 
guillotining and hanging all the nobility they 
could find, but were now informing, right 
and left, even against each other ; and when 
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|in Norman disguise or otherwise ! 





(Conducted by 
Clément and Jacques were in the prison, | 
there were few of gentle blood in the place, | 
and fewer still of gentle manners. At the 
sound of the angry words and threats, Jacques 
thought it best to awaken his master from 
his feverish, wncomfortable sleep, lest he 
should provoke move enmity ; and, tenderly 
lifting him up, he tried to adjust his own 
body, so that it should serve as a rest and a 
pillow for the younger man. The motion 
aroused Clément, and he began to talk ina 
strange, feverish way,—of Virginie, too,— 
whose name he would not have breathed 
in such a place, had he been quite himself, 
But Jacques had as much delicacy of feeling 
as any lady in the land, although, mind yon, 
he knew neither how to read nor write,—and 
bent his head low down, so that his master 
might tell him in a whisper what messages 
he was to take to Mademoiselle de Créquy | 
in case— Poor Clément, he knew it 
must come to that! no escape for him now, 
Either 
by gathering fever or guillotine, death was 
sure of his prey. Well ! when that happened, 
Jacques was to go and find Mademoiselle de 
Créquy, and tell her that her cousin loved 
her at the last as he had loved her at the 
first ; but that she should never have heard 
another word of his attachment from his 
living lips; that he knew he was not good 
enough for her, his queen; and that no 
thought of earning her love by his devotion 
had prompted his return to France, only that, 
if possible, he might have the great privilege 
of serving her whom he loved. And then 
he went off into rambling talk about petit- 
maftres, and such kind of expressions, said 
Jacques to Fléchier, the intendant, little 
knowing what a clue that one word gave to 
much of the poor lad’s suffering. 

“The summer morning came slowly on in 
that dark prison, and when Jacques could | 
look round—his master was now sleeping on 
his shoulder, still the uneasy, starting sleep 
of fever,—he saw that there were many 
women among the prisoners. (I have heard 
some of those who have escaped from the 
prisons, say that the look of despair and 
agony that came into the faces of the pri- 
soners on first wakening, as the sense of their 
situation grew upon them, was what lasted 
the longest in the memory of the survivors. 
This look, they said, passed away from the 
women’s faces sooner than it did from those 
of the men. 

“ Poor old Jacques kept falling asleep, and 
plucking himself up again for fear leat, if he 
did not attend to his master, some harm might 
come to the swollen, helpless arm. Yet his 
weariness grew upon him in spite of all his 
efforts, and at last he felt as if he must give 
way to the irresistible desire, if only for five 
minutes. But justthen there was a bustle atthe 
door. Jacques opened his eyes wide to look. 

“¢ The gaoler is early with breakfast,’ said 
some one, lazily. 
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“¢}t is the darkness of this aceursed 
place that makes us. think it early,’ said 
another. 

“ All this time a parley was going owat. the 
door. Some one came in ; not the gaoler—a 
woman, The door was shut to and locked 
behind her. She only advanced a step or 
two ; for it was too sudden a change, out of 
the light into that dark shadow, for any one 
to see clearly for the first few minutes. 
Jacques had his eyes fairly open now ; and 
was wide awake now. It was Mademoiselle 
de Créquy, looking bright, clear, and reso- 
lute. The faithful heart of the old man read 
that look like an open page. Her cousin should 
not die there on her behalf, without at least 
the comfort of her sweet presence. 

“* Here he is, he whispered, as’ her gown 
would have touched him in passing, without 
her perceiving him, in the heavy obscurity of 
the place. 

“The good God bless you, my friend !’ 
she murmured, as she saw the attitude of the 
old man, propped against a — and hold- 
ing Clément in his arms, as if the young man 
had been a helpless baby, while one of the 

r gardener's fends supported the broken 
imb in the easiest position, Virginie sate 
down by the old man, and held out her arms, | 
Softly she moved Clément’s head to her own 
shoulder ; softly she transferred the task! 
of holding the arm to herself. Clément lay '| 
on the floor, but she supported him, and 
Jacques was at liberty to arise and stretch | 
and shake his stiff, weary old body, He then 
sate down at a little distance, and watched | 
the pair until he fell asleep. Clément had) 
muttered ‘Virginie, as they half-roused| 
him by their movements out. of his. stupor ; 
but Jacques’ thought he was only dreaming ; | 
nor did he seem fully awake when once’ his 
eyes opened, and he looked full at Virginie’s' 
face bending over him, and growing crimson 
under his gaze, though she never stirred, for 
fear of hurting him if she moved. Clément) 
looked in silence, until his heavy eyelids 
came slowly down, and he fell into his 
oppressive duaber again. Hither he did not 
recognise her, or she came in too completely | 
as a part of his sleeping visions for him to be 
disturbed by her appearance there. 

“When Jacques awoke it was full daylight | 
—at- least as full as it would ever be in that | 

lace, His breakfast—the gaol-allowance of | 

read and vin ordinaire—was by his side. 

He must have slept soundly. He looked for | 
his master. He and Virginie had recognised 
each other now,—hearts, as well as appear- 
ance, They were smiling into each other’s 
faces, as if that dull, vaulted room in the 
grim Abbaye were the sunny gardens of Ver- 
sailles, with music and festivity all abroad. | 
Sypmentiy they had much to say to each 
other; for whispered questions and answers 
never ceased. 

“ Virginie had made a sling forthe poor bro- 
ken arm; nay, she had obtained two splinters , 
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of wood im some way, and one of the fellow- 
prisoners—having some knowledge of surgery 
apparently—had set it. Jacques felt more 
desponding by far than they aid, for he was 
suffering from the night he had passed, which 
told upon his aged frame; while they must 
have heard some good news, as it seemed to 
him, so bright and happy did they look. 
Yet Clément was still in bodily paim and 
suffering, and Virginie was a prisoner im that 
dreadful Abbaye, whence the only issue was 
the guillotine, by her own act and deed. But 
they were together: they loved: they under- 
stood each other at length, 

“When Virginie saw that Jacques was 
awake, and languidly munching his break- 
fast, she rose from: the wooder stool on which 
she was sitting, and went to him, holding out 
both hands, and refusing to allow him to rise, 
while she thanked him with pretty eagerness 
for all his kindness to Monsieur. Monsieur 
himself came towards him,—following Vir- 
ginie,—but with tottering steps, as if his 
head was weak and dizzy, to thank the poor 
old man, who; now on his feet, stood between 
them, ready to cry while they gave him 
credit for faithful actions which he felt to 
have been almost involuntary om his part,— 
for loyalty was’ like an instinct in the good 
old days, before your educational cant had 
come up, And so two days went on. The 
only event was the morning call for the vic- 
tims, a certain number of whom were sum- 
moned to the trial every day. And to be 
tried was to be condemned. Every one of 
the prisoners became grave, as the hour for 
their summons approached. Most of the 
victims went to their doom with uncomplain- 
ing resignation, and, for awhile after their 
departure, there: was’ comparative’ silence in 
the prison. But, by-and-by,—so said Jacques, 
—the conversation or amusements began 
again. Human nature cannot stand the per- 
petual pressure'of such keen anxiety, without 
an effort to relieve itself by thinking of some- 
thing else. Jaeques said that Monsieur and 
Mademoiselle were for ever talking together 
of the past days;—it was ‘Do you remember 
this?’ or, ‘Do you remember that?” per- 
petually. He sometimes thought they forgot 
where they were, and what was before them. 
But Jacques did not, and a day he trem- 
bled more and more as the list was called 
over. 

“ The third morning of their incarceration, 
the gaoler brought ia a man whom Jacques 
did not recognise, and therefore did not at 
once observe; for he was waiting, as in duty 
bound, upon his master and his sweet young 
lady (as he always called her in repeating 
the story). He thought that the new intro- 
duction was some friend of the gaoler, as the 
two seemed well acquainted, and the former 
stayed a few minutes talking with his visitor 
before leaving him in the prison. So Jacques 
was surprised when, after a short time had 
elapsed, he looked round, and saw the fierce 
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stare with which the stranger was regarding 
Monsieur and Mademoiselle de Créquy, as 
the pes sat at breakfast,—the said break- 
fast being laid as well as Jacques knew how, 


(August j, 1658.) 


on a bench fastened into the P 
Virginie sitting on her low stool, and Clément 
half lying on the ground by her side, and 
submitting gladly to be fed by her pretty 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
| “*Hist!’ said the stranger. 


rison wall,—| from me to Mademoiselle. 
| will not listen to me ; I did not want her to 
;come here. I never knew she was here, and 
\she will die to-morrow. They will put her 


[Conducted by 
‘You are 
Jacques, the gardener, arrested for assistin 


|an aristocrat, I knowthe gaoler. You shal 


| escape, if you will. Only take this message 


You heard. She 


white fingers ; for it was one of her fancies,| beautiful, round throat under the guillotine. 


Jaeques said, to do all she could for him, in 
consideration of his broken arm. And indeed 
Clément was wasting away daily ; for he had 
received other injuries, internal and more 
serious than that to his arm, during the 
mélée which had ended in his capture. The 
stranger made Jacques conscious of his 
presence by a sigh, which was almost a groan. 
All three prisoners looked round at the 
sound, Clément’s face expressed little but 
scornful indifference; but Virginie’s face 
froze into stony hate. Jacques said he never 
saw such a look, and hoped that he never 
should again. Yet after that first revelation 
of feeling, her look was steady and fixed in 
another direction to that in which the 
stranger stood,—still motionless—still watch- 
ing. He came a step nearer at last. 

“Mademoiselle, hesaid. Not the quiver- 
ing of an eyelash showed that she heard him. 
‘Mademoiselle!’ he said again, with an in- 
tensity of beseeching that made Jacques—not 
knowing who he was—almost pity him when 
he saw his young lady’s obdurate face. 


“There was Yoana silence for a space of|as well,—if he can! 


time which Jacques could not measure. 
Then again the voice, hesitatingly, saying, 
‘Monsieur!’ Clément could not hold the 
same icy countenance as Virginie ; he turned 
his head with an impatient gesture of disgust ; 
but even that cbelioual the man. 

“* Monsieur, do ask Mademoiselle to listen 
to me,—just two words !’ 

“* Mademoiselle de Créquy only listens to 
whom she chooses,’ Very haughtily my 
Clément would say that, I am sure. 

“* But, Mademoiselle,’-—lowering his voice, 
and coming a step or two nearer. Virginie 
must have felt his approach, though she did 
not see it ; for she drew herself a little on one 
side, so as to put as much space as possible 
between him and her. ‘Mademoiselle, it is 
not too late. I can save you ; but to-morrow 
your name is down on the list. I can save 
you, if you will listen.’ 

“Still no word or sign. Jacques did not 
understand the affair. Why was she so 
obdurate to one who might be ready to 
include Clément in the proposal, as far as 


a knew ? 
“The man withdrew a little, but did not 
offer to leave the prison. He never took his 
eyes off Virginie ; he seemed to be suffering 
from some acute and terrible pain as he 
watched her. 

“Jacques cleared away the breakfast- 
things as well as he could. Purposely, as I 
suspect, he passed near the man. 


Tell her, good old man, tell her how sweet 
life is; and how I can save her ; and how I 
will not ask for more than just to see her 
from time to time. She is so young; and 
death is annihilation, you know. Why does 
she hate me so? I want to saveher; I have 
done her no harm. Good old man, tell her 
how terrible death is ; and that she will die 
to-morrow, unless she listens to me.’ 

“ Jacques saw no harm in repeating this 
message. Clément listened in silence, watch- 
ing Virginie with an air of infinite tenderness, 

| “Will you not try him, my cherished 
one ?’ he said. ‘Towards you he may mean 
well’ (which makes me think that Virginie 
had never repeated to Clément the conversa- 
tion which she had overheard that last night 
at Madame Babette’s) ; ‘you would be in no | 
worse a situation than you were before!’ 

| “* No worse, Clément! and I should have 
| known what you were, and have lost you, 
My Clément!’ said she, reproachfully. 

“¢ Ask him,’ said she, turning to Jacques, 
| suddenly, ‘if he can save Monsieur de Créquy 
O ,Clément, we might 
escape to England ; we are but young.’ And 
she hid her face on his shoulder. 

“Jacques returned to the stranger, and 
asked him Virginie’s question. His eyes 
were fixed on the cousins ; he was very pale, 
and the twitchings or contortions, which must 
have been involuntary whenever he was 
agitated, convulsed his whole body. 

“He made a long pause. ‘I will save 
mademoiselle and monsieur, if she will go 
straight from prison to the mairie, and be my 
wife.’ 

“Your wife!’ Jacques could not help ex- 
claiming. ‘That she will never be—never!’ | 

“* Ask her!’ said Morin, hoarsely, 

“But almost before Jacques thought he 
could have fairly uttered the words, Clément 
caught their meaning. 

“* Begone!’ said he; ‘not one word more.’ | 
Virginie touched the old man as he was | 
moving away. ‘Tell him he does not know 
how he makes me welcome Death.’ And 
smiling, as if triumphant, she turned again to 
Clément. 

“The stranger did not speak as Jacques 
gave him the meaning, not the words of 
their replies. He was going away, but | 
stopped. A minute or two afterwards he 
beckoned to Jacques. The old gardener | 
seems to have thought it undesirable to | 
throw away even the chance of assistance | 
from such a man as this, for he went for- 
wards to speak to him, 





Charles Dickens.) 

“‘Tisten! I have influence with the 
gaoler. He shall let thee pass out with the 
victims to-morrow. No one will notice it, or 
miss thee, ——. ‘They will be led to trial,— 
even at the last moment I will save her, if 
she sends me word she relents, Speak to 
her, as the time draws on. Life is very 
sweet,—tell her how sweet. Speak to him; 
he will do more with her than thou canst. 
Let him urge her te live. Even at the last 
I will be at the Palais de Justice,—at the 
Grave. I have followers,—I have interest. 
Come among the crowd that follow the vic- 
tims,—I shall see thee. It will be no worse 
for him, if she escapes * 

“‘Save my master, and I will do all,’ said 
Jacques. 

“Only on my one condition,’ said Morin, 
doggedly ; and Jacques was hopeless of that 
condition ever being fulfilled. But he did 
not see why his own life might not be saved. 
By remaining in prison until the next day, 
he should have rendered every service in his 
power to his master and the young lady. He, 
poor fellow, shrank from death; and he 
agreed with Morin, to escape, if he could, by 
the means Morin suggested, and to bring him 
word if Mademoiselle de Créquy relented. 
(Jacques had no expectation that she would ; 
but { fancy he did not think it necessary to 
tell Morin of this conviction of his.) This 
bargaining with so base a man for so slight 
a thing as life, was the only flaw that I 
heard of in the old gardener’s behaviour. Of 
course, the mere re-opening of the subject was 
enough to stir Virginie to displeasure, 
Clément urged her, it is true; but the light 
he had gained upon Morin’s motions made 
him rather try to set the case before her in 
as fair a manner as possible than use any 
persuasive arguments, And, even as it was, 
what he said on the subject made Virginie 
shed tears—the first that had fallen from her 
since she entered the prison. So they were 
summoned and went together at the fatal 
call of the muster-roll of victims the next 
morning. He, feeble from his wounds and his 
injured health ; she, calm and serene, only 
petitioning to be allowed to walk next to him 
in order that she might hold him up when 
he turned faiut and giddy with his extreme 
suffering. 

“Together they stood at the bar; together 
they were condemned. As the words of 
Judgment were pronounced, Virginie turned 
to Clément, and embraced him with pas- 
sionate fondness. Then, making him lean on 
her, they marched out towards the Place de 

Gréve. 

“Jacques was free now. He had told 
Morin how fruitless his efforts at persuasion 
had been ; and, scarcely caring to note the 
effect of his information upon the man, he 
had devoted himself to watching Monsieur 
and Mademoiselle de Créquy. And now he 
followed them to the Place de la Grave. He 
saw them mount the platform; saw them 
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kneel down together till plucked up by the 
impatient officials ; could see that she was 
urging some request to the executioner ; the 
end of which seemed to be that Clément 
advanced first to the guillotine, was executed 
(and just at this moment there was a stir 
among the crowd, as of a man pressing for- 
wards towards the scaffold), Then she, 
standing with her face to the guillotine, 
slowly made the sign of the cross, and knelt 
down. 

“Jacques covered his eyes, blinded with 
tears. ‘The sound of the discharge of a pistol 
made him look up. She was gone—another 
victim in her place—and where there had 
been the little stir in the crowd not five 
minutes before, some men were carrying off a 
dead body. A man had shot himself, they 
said. Pierre told me who that man was.” 


THE SAVAGE MUSE. 


Ir the poets, of old England are not 
honoured over-much just at present in their 
own country, the same cannot at least be said 
of those of its colonies, Yarra Yarra, or The 
Wandering Aborigine, a poetical narrative, 
in thirteen books, has reached, as appears by 
its title-page, the fifth edition, enlarged. Its 
author, Mr, Kinahan Cornwallis, is a bard, 
we believe, hitherto unkuiown to poetic fame ; 
although, if we may trust to the illustrated 
cover of his volume, he is a gentleman of 
very distinguished personal appearance. 

He is thereon depicted—unless we are con- 
fusing him with Yarra Yarra himself, whose 
name, however, occurs at a greater distance 
from the portrait than his own—as a black 
gentleman indifferently attired in a railway 
rug suspended from his left shoulder, and 
with a couple of feathers in his hair. He is 
armed with an enormous javelin, and conveys 
in his tout ensemble by no means the idea ofa 

urveyor of classical literature in eighteen 
Sondied and fifty-eight. The description 
which the author gives of himself in the 
preface harmonises well with this rude and 
even somewhat truculent exterior, “It can- 
not,” observes he, “ be said that I am a plod- 
ding writer; nor yet that I ever derived 
literary assistance from others, as whatever I 
have written has been performed freely and 
silently, often amid scenes of conflicting tur- 
moil, and, although at irregular intervals, 
with an almost unprecedented rapidity and 
In all the transactions of my 
eventful lifetime, of my varied career, I ever 
rejected the advice of others, relying on my 
own opinions, judgment, and resources, and 
with manly fortitude abiding the result, 
whether for good or for evil.” 

It would here become our painful duty to. 
remind Mr, Kinahan Cornwallis that “ fatal 
facility” in writing verse is not a good gift, 
and that Don’t Care was eaten by lions, but 
that our author despises criticism as advice, 
and defies not only the lions, but the critics, 
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“Tt would be alike to me, were this volume | 
decried as unworthy, or lauded as meritorious. 
I am not to be affected by the voices: of human 
kind. I value nothing in life, and being but 
an atom of animated dust myself [he might 
have added, “and not very animated either,”), 
I look with the preacher upon all earthly 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


[Condacted by 


encnasenanSeanenenastnesscssaesennienill 
thirteen books narrate, but an Australian 


river as well, which was wont, so recently ag 
eighteen hundred and thirty-five, to flow 
through a landscape “undiscovered and un- 
known, the scene of the loud corrobori, 
the war-dance, and the fight!” We cannot 
guess who the “loud corroborri” may have | 
been; but, supposing that they had some. 


would be mistaken for Mr. Stiggins, the/| thing (as in our own language) of the nature 
shepherd, inspired by an Emigrating Muse in | of witnesses, we do not see how- Yarra Yarra | 
the other hemisphere, if any sort of music,|could have flowed “undiscovered and un. 
whether of the spheres or the hemispheres, | known” in their presence. | 
could be detected in his effusions. When a} The whole of the book is devoted to vague 

bishop elect says, Nolo Episcopari: when a/abuse of civilised manners, and praise of | 
newspaper is, proclaimed to be started for| those of the aborigines, whose customs are | 
the advoeacy of a principle (generally “an/| detailed in very .nany places ad nauseam, 
eternal principle”), and not for pecuniary;The amusements of Yarra Yarra—the man, 
remuneration ; when an author doesn’t care | not the river—in his earlier years, before the | 


aspirations as vanity.” Why surely ‘the| 


whether his book is praised or blamed, the} cold shadow of civilisation darkened them, | 


more charitable of mankind content them- 
selves with a smile, or a wink, or a soft and 
prolonged whistle. Words, in such a case, are 
useless. “I have ranged the world,” con-| 
tinues our friend, “and held converse with | 
the people of its many climes, from the tribe 
of Werta Werta, to the Esquimaux of Labra-| 
dor; hunted the snorting buffalo across. the | 
prairie, and laid prostrate assailing beasts of 
prey ; [this last experience, after that of the 
snorting buffalo,’ is vague in the extreme] ;| 
and bivouacked beneath the sheltering) 
shadow of a gum-tree in the primeval forest | 
of Australia, remote from human aid.” This, | 
then, must be surely the same hero 


Who himself in far Timbuctoo leopard’s blood did| 
daily quaff, 

Rode a tiger-hunting mounted on a thorough-bred 
giraffe, | 

Whistled. to the cockatoos, and mock’d the hairy-faced 
baboon, 

And worshipped mighty Mumbo Jumbo in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. 


Besides these milder phases of existence, 
our poet has “revelled amidst the civilised 
disorder of Europe; but all these associations 
have only tended to increase his scorn of 
mankind, and his contempt for their institu- 
tions.” 

Here, most certainly, we have the noble 
savage, with a vengeance ; the dignified, but' 
slightly dogmatical, chieftain of the late Mr. | 
Cooper’s novels, shaking his fist at civilisa-| 
tion, and enjoying a humble but independent 
residence in the neighbourhood of the setting | 
sus. We regret to say, however, that in this’ 
particular instance, the habit of reticence, 
peculiar to the barbarous warrior,—the all-| 
expressive “ Ugh,” to which he was wont to 
confine himself—is thrown aside, and the 
denizen. of the primeval Shades is eo as 
verbose as though he were officially con-| 
nected with “The Woods:and Forests,” and ' 
had to defend that department from some 
parliamentary attack. 

Yarra Yarra, it appears, was not only the 
tremendous aborigine whose history these 


are thus described : 


Then, with the dawn, the dusky light of day, 
Sought out his gunya and reposed awhile, 
’Gan up to rise, and o’er the landscape gay 
Track out the kangaroo, and make rade spoil 
Of wombat and opossum, and mayhap 

Chase the swift emu to the bark-spun trap ; 
Or with his wattie chint the lofty trees 

To gather honey, and, if fate decrees, 

Fell wallabi and wallum ; but again, 

To snare the dipus and swift wallooroo, 

The shy talpero, and, far o'er the plain, 
Spear with unerring aim the n-borroo ; 
While from his gaze the burrowing jerboa 
Shrinks into earth, and utters his faint lo-a, 


What in the name of the Zoological Society, 
are Wallabi and Wallum, who sound so likea 
ood commercial firm? And how is the 
ipus snared, and what is he like? Andis | 
the “swift wallooroo” a bird or a beast, or an 
aborigine (he sounds like that) of a hostile | 
tribe? Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis can be pro- | 
lifie of explanation enough when there is | 
less occasion for it, as when he speaks of 
the departed Jaga Jaga, in these affecting 
lines : 
’Tis sad to tell 
Of Jaga Jaga’s tribe, the valiant brave; 
But one is left to linger o’er his grave. 


To which this copious foot-note is subjoined: 


Meaning, that Yarra Yarra alone survives, and, 
figuratively speaking, so long as life in hint exists, he 
can, in whatever part of the world he may be, at least, 
in thought, linger o'er his [Jaga Jaga’s] grave. 


Either from the extreme stupidity of the 
aborigines, or from some habit of stuttering 
peculiar to the race, everybody has his name 
repeated, like the would-be aristocratic fa- 
milies of England. 


Hail! Jaga Jaga, Jaga Jaga, ye 
Three brothers, Jaga Jaga, bold and free, 


is an example, where we have these people 
with but one name amongst them, and in 
whose family circle there must have been 
confusion and misappropriation enough. One 
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of them, or the three of them in a glee, were 
accustomed to sing songs in company with 
three talented friends callel Jonga, Wonga, 
and Wang. 


THE SAVAGE MUSE. 


Our author does not seem to 
us to possess quite Sir Walter Scott’s faculty 
of giving a poetic interest to mere names ; 
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pursues her thither in dreams, but to no 
purpose ; 


I went up to Heaven to thee, but I found that they'd 
shut the door, 


he complains. The lines in which he apostro- 


we subjoin a portion of one song which | phises this young lady, rather shake our belief 


is decidedly technical and local : 


Farewell, Jarrengower, and wild Kooringwah ! 

Farewell, Wagra-Burjag! and Iraawarraa ! 

Farewell, Burra Burra! Polliah! Morang ! 

Farewell, Merrimingo! and thee, Burnewang! 

And thee, Booroondara! and Goomalibee ! 

Farewell, Narab Narab! and Hinnomongee ! 

Farewell, Uri Uri! Korangorang !' all, 

From Gringegalgora to sunny Bungaul ! 

And lands of Gundowring and Wharparellah 

To Peerewerrh’s landscape and Burnawarthaa ! 

From Eckersley Mount unto Barwegee Creek ! 

And Alboocoot-ya to the savage Moreek ! 

I bid ye adieu, even Wahgunyah, thee ! 

By the shores of the Moonee on Towongs adjee 

All round from the Cudjewa Terramul Yan 

To Yalla ye Poura, and thee, lake Wallan! 
* * * * 

I part from ye all, ye wild lands of my song, 

I bid ye goodbye, fare-thee-well, Boninyong ! 

Owkaparinga, Broolecroo, Murwarrarong wirrang, 

Mypunga, yolli, Willungoo, Noorlunga, Merriang . . 
» * - * 


At this point the singer oy so absolutely 
frantic and unpronounceable in his nomen- 
clature, that we are constrained, for the sake 
of the printer’s brain, to: leave him. 

Yarra Yarra himself is greatly occupied 
with bidding farewell to savage localities, and 
in bewailing the gaieties of his youth, He 
has a melancholy pleasure in reflecting upon 
these, now that they ave past for ever. 


Oh, I rejoice to think on Quillah Quah, 
The fairest virgin that o'er Mookerwaa 
Danced to the war-song of a naked throng, 
Or Yabba Yabbaad o’er old Burrendong. 


(We look in vain for an explanation of this 
latter practice.) 


L love the wild uncertainty of chanve ; 

I love to see a savage war-tribe dance ; 

I love the grand, the beautiful, the free ; 

I love the mountains that o’erlook the sea, 
But what is this love, to the love I bear 
For Quillah Quah, the fairy of the fair. 


_ It isclear from the above passage,—and it 
is seldom. indeed that we can say that much 
of Mr. Cornwallis’ passages,—that Yarra 
Yarra forgave the young woman’s conduct to 
Old Burrendong, whatever it may have been. 
This: is, indeed, but just, since Yarra Yarra 
himself at various times, becomes enamoured 
of no less than four distinct young females, 
uot to mention incidental Platonic tender- 
nesses for others who have lost their original 
admirers, such as the gentle sister May. 
Yarra loses his second beloved object, Eve, 
im this country, which she leaves for Heaven, 
at an early period of their courtship; he 


in the poet’s never having derived literary 
assistance from others, insomuch as they 
jare an obvious parody on Mr, Tennyson’s 
Maud, 


I shall never see her more, no never ; 
Eve has gone—she has gone away 
| With the light of the passing day— 
| She has flown from this planet for ever. 
} * * * 
She has flown 
angels,—flown, she has flown; 
* 


| To the heaven of 
* * + 


To the shadowy, spirity world, the sphere of the angels 
on high. 


And again, where he takes leave of the 
last scintillation of sense that was left in him, 
in the lines beginning, 


I fancy my breath has ceased, that I’m lying a lifeless 


corse ; 


© * * * 


My heart is now dead and cold, but its spirit is 
reaching thee, 
With a talis-clectric (?). flight and a flash of angelic 


glee. 


+ * x 


So I passed with a flouting dart and a trance-like 
spirity peer, 


which happens when he is in the grand cen- 
tillion sphere, and amongst good society, 
where spirity peers (whom we suppose are 
bishops) are plentiful, Mr, Tennyson has 
much to answer for in inciting Mr. Corn- 
wallis to these vagaries, who cannot see, and 
will not be told, that Ae has no genius what- 
ever to support him in such flights. 

Rachel, a beautiful young Creole (young 
woman, number three), who has the misfor- 
tune to entertain a hopeless passion for the 
noble savage, is thus invoked ; 


Life—death—what is there left on earth ? 
Madness, ruin, and death ; 
Love, passion, blighted hopes: of bliss, long as the 
body’s breath. 
My soul it writhes in pain, and my agony’s lost in 
love, 
My mind’s a tortured wreck, and it raves with a horrid 


thought,— 
* 


* * 


Alas, alas, mad thought, —my Rachel is not mine! 


Which is not the only mad thought which 
Yarra Yarra expresses, by any means. 

“Give me imagination,” implores the poet 
of the reader, or of universal nature, in the 
tenth book, whereas he has enough of that 
to supply all Bedlam, but lacks one single 
halfpennyworth of sense and coherency to 
mix with it, Yarra Yarra delights to in- 
duige in soliloquies, wherein he philoso- 
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hises and maunders by the yard, contrasts 
Fiimself with the common herd of humanity, 
looks upon the past with bitterness, and upon 
the future with scorn, stigmatises civilisation, 
and pronounces the world to be a waste. He 
is also much afflicted with dreams, wherein 
he hears voices, takes retrospective views of 
the scenes of his wanderings, and (especially) 
refrequents verdant landscapes. Here is a 
verdant landscape. 


(Where butterflies proclaimed the day) 
*Mid rippling rills o’er grandeur flowing, 
And earth itself in beauty glowing, 
All nature smiled in bright array, 
Theatric aspect gilded day, 

Arcana’d space and nectrine rills, 
Outlived the distance of the hills, 
Which seemed to dance in ecstacy, 

As sunshine laughing crossed the lea, 
And lit with glare the garden world, 
Which seemed as if from Eden hurled. 


* Thus, even beneath the benignest influences 
of Nature, it is seen that this awful abo- 
rigine cannot refrain from savage language 
—the garden-world is hurled from Eden, and 
lit with glare, which must be a very bad sub- 
stitute for gas or daylight. 

Yarra Yarra seems to be a sort of amateur 
commercial traveller, or queen’s messenger, 
and is perpetually traversing land and sea 
with no especial object beyond that of pick- 
ing up scraps of French and other foreign 
languages ; of these he is excessively fond, 
and uses them, in this, his Epic, copiously. 
He exhorts the sea-birds to go home quietly, 
as though he were a marine policeman, after 
the following fashion : 


Then vanishing off, o’er the wide ocean soar, 
Scan the wild mermaid, and rude swimming boar, 
En route to the sea-rocks, in which ye may find 
Your crevice secluded, by seaweed belined. 


At Lima, again, he complains that the 
people, 
crowd around to gloat upon a sight 
Of brutal torture, and applaud en masse ; 


and rejoices that the ladies wear “no chapeau, | 
bon, or veil.” 

The noble savage is, indeed, characteristi- 
cally vain of this sort of conversational tin- 
sel picked out of continental handbooks. Mr. 
Cornwallis having, as he opines, a talent for 
describing the ocean in a state of fury, takes 
every opportunity of getting Yarra Yarra 
wrecked. In one of these mischances, our 
hero has the luck to be the sole companion 
ona raft, of a young woman (Number four) 
uamed Mabel. The acquaintance between 
them had only commenced about half-an-hour 
or 80 ; the girl’s sole parent had been washed 
away ; everybody in the ship but their two 
selves had been drowned; their circum- 
stances altogether are inconvenient in the 
extreme for a declaration of affection ; yet 
such is the fascinating influence which this 
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gibbering savage exercises over the female 
sex, that, 


“ And must we die, and must we part, my love ?” 
Cried fainting Mabel, as she gazed above. 

I sank, I groaned, then grasped her to my breast— 
Hysterically (?) clasped her, and caressed 

That form insensible that on me lay 

On this dull morning and eventful day. 


It is right to state that eventually Mabel 
becomes Mrs. Yarra Yarra, although without 
apparently conferring any particular happi- 
ness upon that gentleman. Within twenty 
lines of the end, indeed, he openly expresses 
a wish that Quillah Quah would rise into 
life once more, in order that, in her company, 
he might linger and for ever rest. 


OLD DOG TRAY. 


Oxp Dog Tray as the representative of a 
class, has had many admirers and hearty 
appreciators, besides the individual who so | 
mournfully deplores the loss of one particalar | 
Dog Tray in the song. In company with those 
other virtues which have characterised the | 
good and the noble, have been always founda | 
certain tenderness and regard for the simple 
virtues and honest nature of the Dog. I 
will go this far even—that when Saint Eligius 
or Saint Eloy (who is perhaps better known 
from his protest against King Dagobert’s 
peculiar notions on the score of wearing ap 
parel) was composing that famous sermon 
describing the points distinguishing the true 
Christian man, he might have fitted in paren- 
thetically the necessity of kindliness towards 
the poor trusting Dog. If not positive im | 
clination towards him, at least that negative 
feeling which will restrain the venting of 
ill-conditioned rage upon his helpless body ; 
that will stay the uplifted stick, or foot drawn 
back. The savages who thus make conve- 
nient souffre-douleurs, or whipping-posts of 
poor quadrupeds, are likely enough, if they 
had the power, so to use their fellows, There 
is no discriminating force in this virtue of 
mercy. Noman shall say to himself, I can 
feel tender-hearted for one class of living 
creatures, but not for another. It will always 
be true that the just man is merciful to his 
beast. 

It is comfortable, however, to think that 
as the world waxes older, the social position 
of the Dog improves. There is an Act 
of Parliament standing in the books for his 
benefit, and there is a benevolent society 
which looks after him carefully, and see 
that no cruelty is wrought upon him. The | 
gentle sport of bull-baiting and dog-fighting 
has passed away with the cockpits, The 
stimulating barbarities portrayed in Mr. 
William Hogarth’s picture are now as fables. 
The worst inconvenience laid upon him is 
that bearing of a muzzle during the season 


named complimentarily after him, And 90 | 
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| Venice. 
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there seems to be a repeal of all his political | moped for some short while after those they 
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disabilities, and a sort of Relief Bill passed in | loved had passed away, and then lay down 


hisfavour. So that, in the gorgeous pageant 
of the Merchant of Venice, it grates a little 
on our ears to hear Jew Shylock upbraid 


uietly in a corner and died. For that 
aithful sorrowing heart of his, which 
shames the hearts of many Christians, the Dog 


Antonio with footing him as you would a should be held in especial honour, as it is 


stranger cur over your threshold, which 
would seem therefore to be the favourite 
lordly 
Perhaps our great William had 


witnessed in his own day and on his own 


| island. That expostulation, too, of the great 
| Philistine, before his duel with the champion 


of Israel, reads curiously: “Am I a dog, 
that thou dost come out against me with a 


Dogs! 


tue#and good qualities of the Dog himself, 


| which always come out more conspicuously 
| under kindness; part to fashion, which has 
| petted him and given him a seat in her car- 


riage, especially if he have been born in the 


| Island of Skye ; and, lastly, not a little (fan- 


ciful as such a notion may seem) to Sir Edwin 


| Landseer and other painters. 


That gentle knight and his brethren have 


_ really done good service to the Dog, work- 


out a generous crusade in his behalf. 
The world crowds in at exhibition doors, and 
reads on the wall his history, doleful or the 
contrary ; sees how wise, how sad, how in- 


| telligent, how playful Old Dog Tray can look, 


if people will only take the trouble of study- 
ing him. The world goes home again 
thoughtfully, and must needs bring with it 
copies or mementos to hang upon its own 
walls, So that the public can have before their 
eyes perpetually those fantastic scenes of his 


| life: especially those where he comes on 


pantomimically, enacting Diogenes in his 
tub, or, as a wise judge and counsellor, laying 


| down the law to admiring brethren, with his 


snowy paws upon the book. It was a plea- 
sant thing, during the season of the French 
Exposition, to see Frenchmen and French 
women and French children, too, chuckling 
lateriorly over that marvellous Jean en 
Faction, or Jack in Office, enraptured justly 
with the upstart dignity of the white and 
bloated vulgarian—true cur—who sits blink- 
ing on the costermonger’s cart, awing the 


Heaven help those poor Israelitish | 
| that is. 

Part of this improved tone and treatment | 
must be set to the growth of religion and| 
| ¢ivilisation; part, unquestionably, to the vir- 





om ingeniously by a French advocate of 
1is, who is for giving him a soul at once, and 
makes him by his constant display of the best 
affections, a fellow-creature temporarily. The 
emotions of grief and love belong to the animal 
constitution, common to us with the Dog, 
and are outside, as it were, of that high 
intellectual nature of man. Taking him in 
this view, our French painters have brought 
him forward and treated him as they have 
done so many other subjects—avec sentiment, 
They know him and appreciate him, 
and Old Dog Tray often has his hutch within 
the bounds of the studio. That popular 
coloured print, wherein the artist is stirring 
round some preparation which is simmering 
on his little stove, and turns round affection- 
ately to his dog watching eagerly to tell him, 
“Oui, tu Ven auras! mon vieux!” which 
promise the honest fellow, with jaws open 
and tongue out, seems to know he may rely 
on—that little scene has its foundation in 
many a studio, and Atelier mon Vieux, or 
Old Dog Tray, is pretty sure to get his share 
of whatever is going—not thrown to him in 
a corner contemptuously—but selected for 
him choicely. ‘they have another dismal 
picture, a sombre mezzotint. No doubt 
scarcely so popular; but still a sort of pa- 
thetic preachment in behalf of the Dog. 
This is The Pauper’s Funeral, aud shows a 
mean hearse entering at the bald blank gates 
of the poor man’s cemetery. Allis solitude 
—no human being present, but the driver of 
the two sombre parish burying horses. ‘There 
follows something in the shape of a mourner 
—a poor white poodle—his woolly head bent 
down with grief to the ground. Altogether 
a desolate picture. Those who have seen it, 
cannot soon dismiss the lonely poodle from 
their minds. 

There is also a well-known print of Le 
Dernier Ami, or the Sick Artist lying on his 
bed, with his faithful companion sitting beside 
him, and regarding him anxiously — the 
Dog again, faithful to the end and true 
last friend. His gray mouth rests fondly on 
the counterpane, and his master regards him 
affectionately with a sad smile. But, alack ! 


stranger dogs who look wistfully from afar] there is a sad désillusionnement behind this 


off at the tempting prospect. The prospect|scene, an awakening truly French. 


of those different physiognomies, all so varied 
in expression, is infinitely diverting : that sort 
of stealthy skulking air, with wistful eleva- 
tion of the nose: sad longing looks! A 
famous picture, and well worthy of that 
earty French appreciation. 

After all, every tender heart must bleed 
for the poor Dog when he is in trouble or 


| Srieving for one he has lost. Legion are the 


stories of those feeling creatures who have 


The 
writer of this paper knows of certain friends 
of his, seeking out the Sick Artist, one Mon- 
sieur Alophe, wishing to give him an order 
for a portrait, I believe, of their Dog: 
perhaps, too, with a sort of sympathy for the 
man who had attached to himself so faithful 
a friend. They found him hale and hearty, 
and made inquiries concerning the dog. Dog? 
What dog? 0, he recollected. Then with 
Frenchman’s shrug and Frenchman's grimace, 
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said it was truly a little romance. At that’ 
time of his sickness, had his dear mother, 
Dieu Merci, and plenty of friends to look’ 
after him. And the dog? Well, the dog: 
he could not say on his faith what had become 
of him. He had given him away to a friend 
—or stay—he had been lost, he believed. 
There was the whole of it. Voila tout! 
What could he do now to oblige Madame ? 

Two friends, onee journeying through 
Brussels, about the year eighteen hundred 
and thirty-six, met with Old Dog Tray under 
very peculiar circumstances, When the 
grand fighting had been going on between 
Dutch and Belgians, a certain Dutch soldier 
had been killed in that fine Brussels Park, 
and was there buried, with many more of 
his brethren. But he left behind him a 
rough white cur, who persisted in hang- 
ing mournfully about the spot where his 
master was laid. No solicitations could draw 
him from the place; and the good-natured 
Belgians built him a little house im their 
Park, and there he was to be seen for several 
ears after, a surly, scowling fellow (perhaps 
is sorrows had made him so), that received 
your sympathy and your donation with a 
growl. 

It is a curious thing how all good men 
and true, for ages back, have honoured 
and respected the Dog. “Ah!” said 


= Sir Isaac, when that wicked little, 
0 


g overthrew the ink upon his calcula- 
tions, “ah! you know not the mischief 
you have done.” Then set him:down upon 
the floor with a sigh, and began afresh at his 
figures, 

Pleasant old gossip Montaigne begins 
speculating diffusely—maundering, it might | 
be called—on animals; but, touching on| 
dogs, become all afire of a sudden, and dis- 
courses rapturously of their perfections, the | 
knowledge, the honesty, nay, the intellec- 
tualism, of his favourites, He points trium- 
phantly to the old tale of the dog and the| 
three roads; how that intelligent animal | 
tries them by test of scent, and so is helped | 
to’ a conclusion, Is not this logic, sense, 
reason? he asks, with the air of one who 
knows he cannot be contradicted. “Where- 
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or fashion of humanity abroad. This little 
history of the Professor and his Dogs is 4 
strange chapter in the student-history of 
three centuries back. It may be worth con- | 
sidering for a short while. 

Once on a time—on a time, that is, when 
wise men threw their whole souls into 
study, and pundits brawled over a_par- 
ticle as the subjects of our present purpose 
snarl over a bone—then retiring to their 
lairs to fight out the battle with quartos | 
and such ane ordnance, filling the whole 
earth with sound and fury,—once then, in 
such a troublous time, now close on three 
centuries ago, there lived a gentle-hearted 
pundit of the name of Lipsius, or Lipse, as | 
near neighbours of ours will Gallicise it, He | 
performed the functions of professor, in an | 
old university town, garnished with many 
gables and Saracenic cupolas; and spent | 
most of his days without seeking ‘to travel | 
beyond its quaint precincts. He has Bote tl 
tokens of his life in the shape of half | 
aton or so of folios; and he who so lists | 
may come upon them in the Hades of monas- | 
tic libraries abroad, sleeping next the ground, | 
all overlaid with dust. Erudition by avoir- 
dupois ; unwieldy, close-columned, eye-blear- | 
ing, distracting and unmanageable disqui- | 
sition. Such pundits as he were fitted with iron 
souls and brains of steel ; our ownfrail gearing | 
being certain to break down utterly, were it to 
work such monstrous grist. Human hands 
are lifted up mechanically with wonder, as 
the eye surveys these vellum-clad leviathans ; 
these huge mammoth or plesiosaurian re- 
mains, treating de omni scibili, and the whole 
range of earthly knowledge and the index 
range of human prejudice and error. They 
deal copiously with continuous commentary, 
as their phrase ran, on ‘Tacitus and other 
worthies; with interminable treatises on 
constancy and such virtues; long yarns 
known among the learned as Animadver- 
sions ; with now and then a turn at Exegesis, 
and such awful matter, treated lightly in, 
say not more than, ten or twelve books. He, 
too, could uplift his flail; but it came down 
lightly, and wrought no great mischief; for 
this was a gentle-hearted pundit, that asked 




















fore,” says gossip Montaigne, in that quaint| nothing beyond a quiet life in his old town of 
old French of his, “go we not something | Louvain, with uninterrupted views from his 
further, and affirm boldly that this faculty is| casement, of spire and gable; and nightly 
no other than knowledge and true wisdom ?) lullaby of students roistering afar off in con- 
For, verily, this setting of their bright wit to | venient winter taverns, or summer beer- 
the account of instinct, or Nature’s schooling | gardens. 

(clearly done to vilipend their worth) doth! In this fashion his days went by; semi- 
not at all filch from them the title to wisdom | clerically almost ; but in perfect happiness. 
and true knowledge ; but maketh such gifts} He was unwedded : his books, and friends, 
attach with greater certainty to them rather | and professorial chair were company enough 
than to us; all to the glorification of so sure| for him. He wrote letters to half the world— 
a school dame.” §So far this amiable old | a prodigious correspondence,—much of which 
gentleman. But there was another, pretty) remains, Not light notes or hasty billets; 
nearly his contemporary ; as high-souled and | but bulky packets full of meat and matter, 
noble a man of letters as ever came into this | full of research, of wisdom and philology, 
world, who can be pointed to as their hearty such as the men of old time used to write, in 
champion in days when there was no creed | that neat cramped back-hand, when postage 
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was heavy and paper dear. That life of his 
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“This is Sapphire, of Dutch lineage. He 


may have been dull or monotonous ; he may|is white all over, but his head and ears are 
have tired at last of the Louvain spires, and| purple, all but a white wedge-shaped streak 
of the dull Belgian brains he was instructing. |'that runs from his eyes down to his neck. He 
He may have sickened at last of the old dull) is now, in his old age, being fully thirteen 


tune, and the heavy speechless physiognomy 
of his books: but by that time he had found 
out other living comforters, who were to be 
to him a source of prodigious delight. Old 

Dog Tray had gotten into the University, 
a those who took their way up the little 
| stair leading to the Professor's room would 
| haveheard strange sound of yelping and canine 
quarrel, When the door was opened, there 
would have flown out at the visitor, three— 
no less than three—of the smartest little 
terriers that could be conceived; knowing, 
rat-catching fellows— full of ‘tricks and 

irit. Well they might be; for they were 

but spoiled by their good-natured master. 
| Had they upset the ink between them, or 

torn up the sheets of his Magnum Opus ; 
these books of politics, or the Menippean 
satire, or the treatise on the Roman Amphi- 
theatre, he was always busy with, he would 
have taken it about as easily as good Sir 
Isaac did his misfortune. It was always a 
hard thing to fret these gentle-hearted 
scholars. They had learned lessons from the 
sweet-tempered preachers on the shelves ; 
lessons laid to their hearts through many 
ears, They might have picked out Master 

ichard of Bury’s enthusiastic apostrophe, 
framed it neatly, and hung it up, to be before 
them as a perpetual remembrancer. “These,” 
said that fine old worthy, “are the masters 
that instruct us without rods,” 

This was Pundit Lipsius’s philosophy, too. 
Supposing that that one of his brother pro- 
fessors, or of his scholars wished to have 
speech of him some morning—perhaps to 

ow him a letter from fierce Sealiger, only 
newly arrived; perhaps ‘to consult with him 
on the signification of a little Greek par- 
ticle—he would hesitate for a few minutes 
on the threshold, over which should properly 
have been written, Cave Canem. 

That dog burlyburly, from within, surely 
must have scared timorous student's hearts. 
“Down, Mopsy! quiet, Mopsikins! to bed, 
Jewel!” he would hear in the mild tone of 
the professor, and, entering, would see the 
three little wicked faces looking out at him 
from under a chair. He could tell a little 
story about the three pets, if he chose. There 
were three pictures upon the study-walls, 

nted by the Louvain Landseer,—one of 

opsy, one of Mopsikins, the third of Jewel. 
“2 ey are graduated in size,” says the Pundit 
Lipsius, playfully, in one of his letters, “one 
I call little ‘un, another ithe big ’un, and 
the third the huge ‘un. There is an in- 
scription over each, and a little verse of my 
Own.” 


This was true enough : for, over Jewel (who 
was the huge ’un) might be read an epigraph 
of this sort ; 


| 
| 


years old; butin his prime was the hand- 
somest fellow in the world.” 

From which minute description it is plain 
that Sapphire must have been akin to the 
Bull-Dog stock. Mopsikins was a white 
dog, too, and:pet'the second. His signalement 
is given over his picture. 

“This is Mopsikins,” it says, “a dog come of 
an Antwerp House, a present from the lawyer 
Arnold Borcout. He is white all over, 
except that there is a streak of yellow over 
his head, ears, and one eye. His chest is a 
mixture of white and red, he is short and 
sturdy. He is a fat little fellow, and very 
knowing. He sires: and is not more than 
two years old,” 

From that spot over his eye, and the short 
chest, it is likely enough that Mopsikins, 
having made his teeth meet in human calf, 
would hang on to the last extremity even 
to the mincing of his limbs. To him specially 
would attach the panegyric, sung over 
— Old Dog Tray, of being good at cats 
and alike a “mortial” foe to rats that 
infested the professor’s chambers. 

Mopsy must have been the real pet: the 
Benjamin of our professor’s children. He 
has his verse, too, about double as long as 
that of the others. Mopsy was a Scotch 
terrier, with all the points peculiar to that 
breed ; so that, even in that remote period, 
these wiry-haived fellows were considered 
handsome, But what had brought him to Lou- 
vain? What in the wide world had brought 
him so far? Perhaps some raw Caledonian 
youth, journeying peripatetically in quest of 
education, as was hen the custom, had taken 
him from the wilds or the Highlands, or 
even from the island bearing the name of 
Skye; and, at parting, had left him as a pre- 
sent to the professor whom he had sat under, 
and who was so extravagantly fond of 
dogs. Perhaps Sandy, cautious chiel, had 
not been exactly minded to part with his 
comrade, and had promised the Dominie 
to send him out by the next ship a true 
and handsome specimen. What became 
of those paintings in the rough changes of 
time ? 

Often and often had he talked about 
dogs in general—with certain favourite 
pupils of his; to wit, Francis Oran, the 
two Richardots, Philip Rubens, and others, 
In that profound delving in the old classics, 
he had noted all that referred to his four- 
footed pets; and this he unfolded pleasantly 
to them as he walked. In his own life, 
too, he had fallen in with some instances 
of dog virtue, and dog honesty, and these he 
loved to dwell on in those walks. For, as he 
writes himself in one of his letters, the aim of 
his constant advocacy was, “that I, for one, 
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at least, may give a small return to those 
whose fidelity, whose affection, and whose 
service I have for so many years experienced ; 
and this is extorted from me by those who 
would vilify and calumniate a race so very 
dear to me.” 

This fancy seems to have been hereditary 
with him. “ For,” he said, on another occasion, 
“my father, who is now, I trust, with the 
blessed, loved and cherished this race in an 
especial manner. So, too, did my mother ;| 
not to curry favour with him, for she con-| 
tinued so to do long before his death. I, 
then, their son, being brought up with four | 
or five dogs constantly about me, is it any| 
wonder that I should have imbibed this} 
sredilection along with my mother’s milk as 
uw were? I declare solemnly, I believe there 
is no other animal existing so worthy of 
praise, love, and admiration, for its gifts 
of mind as well as of body—which I 
can only consider as coming direct from 
Heaven.” 

He had kept his eyes open to their perfec- 
tions from his very youngest days. In his 
merest childhood, an era usually hostile to 
the Dog, he had been regarding them 
with affection. “As to their wonderful 
facility in learning, and their retentive me- 
mories, you and I see instances of it every 
day. Only look at that Mopsikins of mine ! 
not a single thing now can you tell him, but 
he stores it up and brings it out again 
months after to our inconceivable astonish- 
ment. When I was a boy there was a dog at 
Brussels of the English breed, one of that 
large kind they yoke in carts to draw their 
hides to market. Besides this he had been 
trained to fetch meat from the butchers, to 
bring it home, and even pay for it. This was 
managed by hanging a wicker-basket from 
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formed his two journeys in this expeditious 
fashion.” 
Instinct, 
such matters are full of instances of Dogs 
pining away after those they love. The 
Professor could tell his friends and pupils of 
such an instance occurring in his own family, 
Here is the story of the little red-haired 


chronicles, and text-books of | 


terrier that belonged to his grandmother | 


Margaret. “She cherished dogs exceedingly,” 
he said, “and they bore her extraordinary 
love. But there was one especially attached 
to her—a little red-haired creature of the 
breed which burrows in the ground, and 
which we call terriers, During the whole 
period of her last sickness, it never once left 
her bedside. It could not be driven away, 
When it at last discovered that she had 
indeed breathed her last, it made straight for 
ithe garden, its tail drooping down behind, 
jand howling dismally. The whole scene 
comes back upon me now, just as when I was 
|a little boy. Under a spreading hazel-tree, 
he was seen scratching a hole with his paws, 
and, when he had finished, lay down in it 
| quietly and expired.” 

The adventures of Jeanette, his father’s 
dog, are not quite so melancholy. Jeanette 
had been presented by a person of quality— 
by no less distinguished a donor than Em- 
manuel, Duke of Savoy—and was treated, as 
was proper, with all due consideration. But 
Jeanette proved before long that she had 
other and more substantial grounds for con« 
sideration. 

“Once on a time,” the Professor tells, “ my 
father was at a banquet, where high words 
passed between the guests. From that it 
came to blows, and ended by swords being 
drawn, and a regular scuffle ensuing. My 
father was, unhappily, overwhelmed in the 





his neck to hold the money. Then, without | mélée, and borne down to the ground, when 
resisting in the least, he would carry it|the dog, thinking that her master was the 
straight to the butcher’s-shop, receive his|sole aim of the whole attack, flew at each 
cargo, and set out home again. Sometimes it | assailant in succession, and committed terrible 
fell out that other dogs would be attracted | havoc among them; but not with impunity ; 
by the scent and approach for the purpose of| for her poor little body was pierced through 


robbing him of his meat. Whereupon he 
would set down his basket and fight in a 
ring round it until he drove them off. But 
if he was overcome by numbers, or out- 
matched in strength, then he would rush on 
with the rest and fight for his share of the 
spoil, This was well known at the time, and 
was often witnessed by me and the neigh- 
bours to our great amusement.” 


and through, four times over, by the swords 
of the combatants, My father, taking her 
for dead, went his way, filled with grief and 
vexation. What does poor Jeanette do? 
She struggles hard to raise herself, and tries 
hard to follow, tottering and stumbling the 
whole way. At last she reaches home, 
knocks at the hall-door (this she was always 
in the habit of doing, lifting it with her 


He could tell, too, of another carrying dog} nose); My mother hears the sound, and 
fully as intelligent, and who was a sort of| runs to tell my father. He says it is impos- 
celebrity in the university town some thirty | sible, for he had seen her lying dead. Once 
years or so before. “ At his master’s bidding,| more is the knocking heard ; they run to 
he would set off with a bag of letters fitted| open and let her in, or, rather, carry her in. 
to his neck, and carry them all the way|A doctor is sent for; she is laid in her bed, 
to a certain house in Brussels—a distance of|and properly cared for. In no very long 
some thirty miles. There he took his din-|time she was quited cured, and lived to prove 
ner and rested for a short while, and thenjher fidelity many times over to my father. 
set off home again with return letters, | I can bear my testimony to this story ; for, 
So, that one day, this brave fellow per-' when I was a child,I used to go and see her 
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every day ‘during her her sickness, and stand by 
her, and even cry heartily over her.” 

Jeanette should have borne a collar of 
‘old to the day of her death. But Professor 
Fipsius knows of some other histories at 
second-hand well worthy of record. Witness 
that affecting story of the Corsican hunter 
who used to take a favourite hound with him 
upon his excursions, in one of which he was 
buried below the snow and perished miser- 
ably. His friends, missing him, set out to 
look for him, and at last discovered his body 
all stark and frozen. “But the dog” (O, 
what noble yet what ill-timed fidelity !) 
“guarded. his master jealously, and drove 
them off furiously, taking them for robbers 

come to spoil his body. They tried to soothe 
and coax him off; but all without avail, 
though he had been in the habit of receiving 
his food from their hands every day. At 
last, they were put to the alternative of 
leaving the body there, or else of destroying 
the dog. They are therefore compelled to 
shoot him with their arrows : and so he yields 
up his life and his honest heart together upon 
his master’s body.” 

All honour, then, to the Dog All 
honour, too, to those who appreciate his 
virtues so heartily—even though virtues of 
a poor dumb brute. As was said at the 
beginning, it is comforting to think that 
his social position is improving. Hearts as 
gentle as those of the Professor are looking 
after him. His millennium is drawing near. 
In course of time the good Professor’s 
hour came, and he died and was buried in his 
old university. An old traveller, by name 
Golnitzius, coming that road some thirty or 
forty years later, was shown his rooms and 
the portraits of the three dogs hung up. It 
is not written whether any one has seen them 
later. The old traveller strolled into the Domi- 
nican church hard by, and read the Professor’s 
= Passing afterwards on to Halle, they 
owed him there all the notable things of 
that curious city. He saw in the cathedral 
all the offerings of generals and statesmen ; 
the silver statues; the tree with fruit of 
solid gold; the twenty silver lamps; but 
was most struck by a certain casket hung up 
by silver chains, with a tablet and inscription 
below it. This was the Professor’s pen 
which had written for him many volumes, 
vow laid humbly at the feet of Our Lady of 
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THE BLANKSHIRE THICKET. 


Tuickets in Blankshire are not now the 
dense masses of underwood which they are 
still popularly believed to be, and which, 
perhaps, once they were. The ram of the 
patriarch Isaac would scarcely be caught in 
any one of these by his horns; vast quanti- 
ties of sheep, indeed, make their pasture land 
of our thicket without paying further tribute 
to the briars and the prickly gorse than a 
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fow handfuls of wool, and a man may walk 
miles and miles upon it without meeting with 
greater inconveniences than an occasional 
thorn in his flesh. 

The lordly stag (not seldom uncarted on 
our thicket) finds scarce an obstacle which 
his easy canter cannot surmount without a 
bound; the large limbed hounds, whose 
mistress is the queen herself, dash through it 
at full speed, unheedful of the gorse which 
reddens their tail tips; and the scarlet- 
coated hunters take their way by fifties and 
by hundreds across the densest part of 
it almost as swiftly as along its open turf 
roads, 

A lonely spot it is at all seasons, bleak 
enough in winter, but beautiful and brilliaut 
with colour in the summer time ; then, except 
the little round bald patches which mark the 
halting places of the numerous companies of 
gipsies who at that period haunt our Blankshire 
thicket, all is green or golden. The soft south 
wind is never weary of blowing there, although 
always somewhat faint with the odour of the 
gorse blossoms ; the lark is never tired of 
singing in the blue above, nor the grass- 
hopper in the green beneath ; nor the butter- 
fly of roaming over the dangerous blooms 
whose sharp spears threaten in vain its deli- 
cate fairy wings. There are few thickets 
_ it, and those few are growing fewer day 

day. It is not impossible that the En- 
closure Act may lay its claws, or one of its 
clauses, before long, even upon Brierly 
Thicket ; indeed, I have missed a corner here, 
and a good strip there, and what I have 
known to be a capital rabbit bank, has be- 
come a cornfield patch already, so that the 
sooner I say what I have got to say about 
our thicket— while it is a thicket —the 
better. 

In the good old times, which were five- 
and-thirty years ago exactly, Brierly, which 
is now a stagnant country town, was a place 
of importance. The great western road to 
London, the king’s highway (which is now, 
alas ! the railroad), ran through it, and upon 
that road seventy-three coaches passed and 
repassed daily. Forty-five of these changed 
horses at the Calderton Arms, which was 
the best hotel in our town, and patronised 
by Lord Calderton of Brierly Park, who in 
those days saved us the trouble of ‘choosing 
a representative in Parliament by nomi- 
cae one himself, and bidding us vote for 

im 

In those good old times it must be con- 
fessed that our thicket was not so safe as it 
is now. No coach ever crossed it after 
dusk without the guard -having his loaded 
blunderbuss ready to his hand, lest he should 
meet with any gentlemen of the road, and 
many were the robberies to which, des _ 
that precaution, passengers were oblig 
submit, 

Brierly farmers driving home from market 
in the evenings used to go armed, and with 
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at least one companion. Pedlars who were 
foolish enough to expose the contents of a 
valuable pack at any place upon. one side of 
our thicket, rarely got scot-free to the other ; 
nay, if they made resistance, they sometimes 
never crossed it at.all, for highway robbery 
being then a hanging matter, murder was no 
worse, and it was as well, said the thieves 
with the proverb, to be hung for a sheep as 
for a lamb. There was a patrol upon our 
thicket, it is true, but he did not very much 
deter the marauders, and simple nervous 
passengers, always mistaking him fora robber, 
suffered three parts of the wretchedness of | 
being robbed in the fright. Nevertheless 
there were honest men, then as now, who 
cared for never a thief living; and one of 
these was Farmer Johnson of Stoat Farm, 
near Brierly, and another was my Uncle 
Jack. 

Farmer Johnson was accustomed to cross 
our thicket at all. seasons and at any hour, 
as often alone as in company, and unless he 
walked. (which, as he was fourteen stone, he 
was generally loth to do), without even an 
ashplant wherewith to defend himself. He 


ran such risks indeed without ever coming 
to harm, that it was popularly understood, 
in fun, that he was himself in league with 
the highwaymen, which in those times it was 
not such a very uncommon thing for men of 
some substance to be. Nevertheless, even 
Farmer Johnson was stopped at last, upon 


our thicket. 

He was returning late at night from. Fuss- 
worth market in his gig alone, and with a 
pretty heavy purse in his pocket, the pro- 
ceeds of a successful sale in barley : his good 
fortune made him whistle as he drove, and 
his good mare Salt-fish, who was almost a 
thoroughbred, spanked along merrily without 
touch of whip, as if she sympathised with 
her master. When they had reached about 
the middle of our thicket, a man sprang up| 
on either side the road from amid the gorse 
and stood in the way, while at the same 
instant a third fellow laid his hand upon the 
gig behind. Farmer Johnson understood | 
the state of affairs at a glance, and knowing) 
that he could rely upon the mare, took his| 
measures accordingly ; by a sharp pull at the | 
bit he caused the docile Salt-fish (who had) 
come to a full stop upon two legs and pre- 
sented the unusual sign in heraldry of a horse 
rampant in a gig passant) to run backwards 
with surprising agility, knocking down the 
gentleman behind, and playfully trampling 
upon him in her retreat ; thus Farmer John- 
son extricated himself from the dilemma, | 
and had he been: wise would have trotted | 
back to Fussworth well satisfied enough :| 
but he had just come from thence, and was! 
bound: for his own residence, Stoat. Farm, 
nor was he a man very easily induced to 
change his determination. Gathering up the 
reins, therefore, and holding the mare well 
together, he rushed her at the two men who’ 
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still stopped the way, and scattered them 
like chaff. 

“Good night, gentlemen!” he cried, satiri- 
cally, as he bowled along at some fifteen 
miles an hour, but the words had scarcel 
left his lips, when Salt-fish and gig, and all, 
heeled completely over, and Farmer Johnson's 
triumph was ended, The three thieves, it 
seems, regardless of omens, were the pro- 
prietors of a long stout rope, which was 
stretched across the road on pegs, and had 
thus caused his misfortune. in another 
minute, and before he could rise, his enemies 
were upon him; resistance from an unarmed 
man was useless, fur though they had no pistols 
they could have beaten out his brains with 
their bludgeons in a few minutes ; so Farmer | 
Johnson: submitted as patiently as he could, | 
and. confined himself to making a particular 
study of their countenances, with a view to 
recognising them: under more auspicious 
circumstances. They took his purse, and 
gave him a good drubbing, in return for the 
trouble which he had given them, and they 
would. have doubtless taken his mare also; 
but that she had in the meantime gone off 
towards Stoat Farm, of her own accord, with 
the resuscitated gig behind her. 

Farmer Johnson, as he started homewards 
on foot amid the laughter of his despoilers, 
was sensible neither of his loss nor of his | 
bruises ; an overwhelming desire for revenge 
swallowed. up, like a Moses’ rod, all other 
feelings; he had scarce patience to get a 
prudent distance away from his late com- | 
panions, before he gave the long shrill | 
whistle, which Salt-fish knew so well as: her | 
master’s) summons; back came the high- | 
blooded mare at a hand-gallop, instantly, and | 
the farmer climbed up into the gig: he put | 
his hand under the driving seat a brought 
out exultingly a.new sharp sickle. 

“ Fool that I was,” cried he, “to have for- 
gotten: this, which I. bought only this very | 
day.” It was a present which he had 
promised to one of his men, and ten minutes 
before would _—- have been worth two | 
hundred poundsto him, “ What’s done, how- | 
ever, could be undone,” according to the 
persevering farmer, and giving the mare a | 
flick with the whip-lash, he turned her into 
a turf-road which rans through our thicket | 
from that place, and presently joins the high- 
way again by a circumbendibus: by this 
means he could come, from the same direc: | 
tion as before, over the very same ground, 
and if the thieves should be still there, he 
was prepared for them. His only fear was 
that they would have decamped with, their 
booty. They, however, thinking that “old 
twenty-stun” (as they had irreverently called: | 
him) would. be a long time in going afoot to 
Brierly, had set their trap anew for more 
game from Fussworth market, and. hear- 
ing the sound of wheels, pricked up their 
ears and grasped their bludgeons. No 
sooner, however, did the running footman, 
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the third man of the party, lay his hand 
upon the gig behind, than Farmer Johnson, 
who was waiting for him, struck him ‘over 
the head with the sickle, to such good pur- 
pose, that the man dropped in the road. 

“J forgot,” cried the stout yeoman, as he 
came up with the other two, “I forgot, when 
I met you before, sirs, to give you this,” hold- 
ing up the weapon, and leaping out upon the 
left hand man : this fellow, astounded by such 
an address, and really bewildered at seeing 
again the same individual who he had such 
excellent means for knowing was elsewhere 
and in sad plight, made but.a feeble resistance, 
and after his fall, his comrade took to his heels 
across the trackless thicket: the farmer was 
at no time very well calculated to catch a 
runner, and pursuit was of course, under the 
circumstances, not to be thought of. The 
stolen purse was luckily in the pocket of the 
first man, and with that and his two captives 
—most grievously mauled by the sickle—the 
plucky old yeoman came into Brierly about 


| day-break, and covered himself, as. may well 


be believed, with provincial glory, 

The other adventure, which I remember to 
have happened upon our thicket, occurred to 
my uncle Jack. He was what was called in 
those good old times which I have referred to, 
a red-hot radical, or as we should now say, 
a moderate whig, and in the electioneer- 
ing practices of that date he was a somewhat 


' unscrupulous proficient: his hatred of the 
| noble house of Calderton, which arrogated to 


itself the right of appointing the member 
for the borough, was of a nature of which 
we moderns, unacquainted as we are with 
what political animosity really means, can 
have no conception: “all’s fair at election 
time,”’ was a favourite moral precept with 
my uncle, and one up to which, whenever 


Brierly was contested, he most.conscientiously 
acted 


The struggle between the nominee of his 
lordship, and a certain yellow candidate from 
the metropolis, was, upon one occasion—the 
first in which the Calderton rule was rebelled 
against with any hope of success—exces- 
sively keen, and the screw was put very 
sharply upon the Brierly tenants. Uncle 
Jack, the better to observe the enemy, was 
stopping at the Calderton Arms itself, from 
which he secretly sent forth his ukases, and 
regulated liberal affairs. He saw that these 
were going badly; that more money was 
wanted, and that, for certain reasons, neither 
in Brierly notes, nor even in those of the 
Bank of England, but in good, untestifying, 
unrecognisable gold sovereigns from the 
Mint. There was very little time to procure 
it in, and. the getting it from town was a 
highly important’ and most confidential task, 
80 Uncle Jack, after some consultation with 
those he considered could be trusted, deter- 
mined to undertake it’ himself. 

Nobody, reasoned he, would surely suspect 

im, an. inmate of the Calderton Arms, of 
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being the purse-bearer of the Friends of 
Liberty. Robert Supple, the landlord, who 
was, of course, Caldertonian to the back-bone, 
and had a considerable following, was a dull 
man, who thought himself shrewd, and of 
the easiest possible sort to hoodwink ; while 
his son was a. scamp, if not something even 
worse, whose feelings were not likely to 
be interested in any electioneering matter 
whatever. 

Uncle Jack was. neither a dull. man, nor a 
scamp, ergo (so he proved it)he was more 
than a match for them. He ordered out 
his gig and his big brown horse in order to 
go to Fussworth; there was certainly no 
mistake about that. ; he mentioned Fussworth 
twice, distinctly, to Mr. Supple, who was 
smoking his. pipe at the inn-door, with an 
expression of countenance as though he were 
personifying human wisdom at the request of 
some eminent sculptor. He spoke of Fuss- 
worth, casually, to Supple the younger, as he 
hung about the inn-yard, as usual, with both 
his idle hands in his pockets; and Fuss- 
worth, said he, nodding to the inquiring 
ostler, as he snatched: the horsecloth cleverly 
off the brown at the moment of departure ; 
and yet Uncle Jack was going farther than 
Fussworth that same day, nevertheless, 

It was night,—midnight, by the time my 
uncle got upon our thicket again upon. his 
way home. He had nobody with him, and 
no weapon of any kind, and he had two 
thousand pounds in gold under the gig-seat. 
It was upon this last. account that he kept 
his.eyes so. sharply about him, and listened 
so painfully with his ears, and not through 
any fear upon his own account, for Uncle Jack 
was bold as a lion. He was anxious lest the 
cause of liberty should suffer a dire loss; 
lest. the Calderton clique should triumph on 
this as on all other occasions, through any 
misadventure of his; and it was for this 
alone that he feared the chances of the dark, 
and highwaymen, Blindfold, he had almost 
known every inch of the way, and he drove 
through. the gloom as softly as he possibly 
could, with his wheels low on the sand, and 
dumb on the turf, and grating on the hard 
road but rarely ; sometimes he would even 
pe up to listen, and he did not press the 
vig brown to speed. at any time, but kept 
him as fresh as: his long journey would 
permit him to be, in case it should come to a 
stern chace. 

Presently, in the centre oi the way there 
loomed a.horseman, and. the fatal Stand ! 
rang hoarsely out over the heath, My uncle 
would have made a rush, and trusted to the 
fellow’s pistol missing fire, but he saw that 
the muzzle covered him, and that the risk 
was too tremendous for that. The robber, 
who was masked, rode up to his side with the 
weapon still levelled, and demanded his 
money. My uncle offered him his watch, 
and some loose sovereigns, but the other 
shook his head. 








“I want the money under the seat,” 
cried he, hoarsely ; “I know you have it 
there.” 

“If you know that,” said my uncle, quietly, 
“you must also know that not a penny of it 
belongs to me: I will not voluntarily give it 
up to any man,—lI will die first,—but since 

ou have a pistol, I cannot help your taking 
it if you have a mind, and may | live to see 
you hung, you rascal.” 

Uncle Jack used some rather excited 
language besides, which would better bear 
repetition in those good old times, than in 
these, and then sullenly shifted his legs, so 
that the bags of gold under the seat could 
be got at. The highwayman leaned forward 
to reach them with one hand, still keeping 
the pistol levelled in the other, as though 
he knew the man he had to deal with ; but 
in doing this he bent his head for a second, 
and, before he could raise it again, Uncle 
Jack was upon him like alion. By striking 
spurs into his horse, the robber managed to 
extricate himself, but in the brief struggle 
the pistol went off harmlessly, and remained 
with my uncle ; and before the wretch could 
draw another, the big brown was laying his 
four feet to the ground to some purpose ; 
they were nearly at the end of our thicket, 
before the enraged highwayman could come 
within range of them. 

“Chuck out the gold,” he cried, in a 
terrible voice, “or I'll shoot ye.” 

“Shoot and ——,” halloed Uncle Jack, 


whose flying wheels, no longer particular | 


about making a noise, drowned the rest of the 
sentence. “I'll lay a pound that I live to 
see you hung.” He knew it was not an easy 
matter for a man on horseback to shoot a 
man ina gig—both flying. After they had 
gone on in this fashion for some time, 
“Patrol,” cried my uncle, joyfully, and at 
the full pitch of his voice. 

“Death and thunder!” or something of 
that kind, exclaimed the highwayman, as he 
pulled up his mare upon her haunches. By 
which device Uncle Jack gained fifty yards, 
and got quite clear of our thicket. In five 
minutes more he had reached the toll-gate, 
and was out of Robber-land. 

Not a word said he of his adventure to the 
ostler, roused up at one in the morning to 
attend upon him ; only, “What has become 
of the grey?” asked he, carelessly, as his 
eyes rested upon an empty stall in the huge 
stable wherein his own Brown was housed. 

“Master Willum has took him out to 
Wutton until the day after to-morrow,” was 
the simple reply. 

Uncle Jack retired to rest with the 
serenest of smiles, and deposited the gold in 
safety under his mattress. On the next 
morning his landlord waited upon him after 
breakfast, by particular desire. 
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“How many votes, my good friend,” said 
my uncle, “can you really command now 
wi ep of his lordship ?” ; 

“Why, you surely aint a-coming that 
game?” said the innkeeper, grimly. “[ 
| Should have thought you had known me by 
| this time better than that; I am a-going to 
bring seventeen voters up to poll next week 
to vote for the True Blue, however, and I 
| don’t care who knows it.” 
| “Seventeen,” said my uncle, smiling, 
“that will do capitally: I should not have 
thought, Mr. Supple, you could have brought 
somany. This will be equivalent to giving 
us thirty-four,” added he, soliloquising, “and 
he only wanted thirty to win.” 

“To giving you thirty-four?” cried the 
indignant host ; why, l’d see you hanged 
first ; leastways, not you, sir, but the whole 
| yellow lot....” 

“Do you know this pistol ?” exclaimed my 
juncle, suddenly, and with a great deal of 
| sternness, “and are you aware to whom it ° 
| belongs ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said the innkeeper, a little 
uncomfortable, but not in the least suspecting 
what was to come, “it belongs to my son 
William.” 

“It does!” said Uncle Jack. “TI took it 
from him last night upon Brierly thicket, 
where he tried to commit a highway robbery 
with a badly fitting mask on his face; 
which is a hanging matter, Mr. Supple.” 

The agony of the father (who was only 
too convinced of the truth of what was 
said, as he had himself mentioned to his son 
his suspicions of what my uncle was really 
gone to Fussworth about) was terrible to 
witness, and moved the accuser greatly. 
“Spare him; spare my son!” exclaimed 
the poor fellow. 

“Do I look like the sort of man to hang 
the son of anybody who promises to do me 
a favour?” said Uncle Jack, Placidly ; 
“but,” added he, with meaning, “you had 
better not forget those seventeen voters, Mr. 
Supple.” 

Aud so it turned out, that through Uncle 
Jack’s adventure in the Blankshire Thicket, 
the yellow candidate came in for Brierly, 
for two thousand pounds less than the cost 
he had calculated. 
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